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THE ‘THEATRE. 


(POSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSOSOS 


The Stage and the Spirit of 
Reverence. 


By LEwIs CARROLL, 


HIS article is zo¢ going to be a sermon in disguise. This 

I protest, at the outset, knowing how entirely usage—a 

mistaken usage, as I think—has limited the word to religious 

topics only, and that the reader is only too likely to turn this 

page hastily over, muttering “ Chacun son gout. This is meant 

for sectarians of some kind. J have no such narrow sympathies, 
Talk to me as a man, and Ill listen!” 

But that is exactly what I want todo. I want to talk to the 
play-going, or play-writing, reader who may honour me with his 
attention, as a man: not as a churchman, not as a Christian, not 
even as a believer in a God—but simply as a man who recognises 
(thts, I admit, is essential) that there is a distinction between 
good and evil; who honours good men and good deeds, simply 
as being good; and who realises that from evil men and evil 


' deeds comes much, if not all, of the sorrow of life. 


And may not the word “ good,” also, have a broader meaning 
than usage has assigned to it? May it not fairly include all 
that is brave, and manly, and true, in human nature? Surely a 
man may honour /¢hese qualities, even though he own to no 
religious beliefs whatever? A striking example of ¢hzs kind of 
“reverence” is recorded of the robber-tribes of Upper Scinde, 
during Sir Charles Napier’s campaign (I quote from a lecture 
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by Robertson, of Brighton, on “The Influence of Poetry on the 
Working Classes ”’) :— 

“A detachment of troops was marching along a valley, the 
cliffs overhanging which were crested by the enemy. A sergeant, 
with eleven men, chanced to become separated from the rest by 
taking the wrong side of a ravine, which they expected soon to 
terminate, but which suddenly deepened into an impassable 
chasm. The officer in command signalled to the party an order 
to return. They mistook the signal for a command to charge; 
the brave fellows answered with a cheer, and charged. At the 
summit of the steep mountain was a triangular platform, 
defended by a breastwork, behind which were seventy of the 
foe. On they went,.charging up one of those fearful paths, 
eleven against seventy. The contest could not long be doubtful 
with such odds. One after another they fell: six upon the spot, 
the remainder hurled backwards; but not until they had slain 
nearly twice their own number. 

“There is a custom, we are told, amongst the hillsmen, that 
when a great chieftain of their own falls in battle, his wrist is 
bound with a thread either of red or green, the red denoting the 
highest rank. According to custom, they stripped the dead, 
and threw their bodies over the precipice. When their comrades 
came, they found their corpses stark and gashed; but round 
both wrists of every British hero was twined the red thread!”’ 

In “reverence” such as this I am happy to believe that the 
standard reached on the Stage is fully as high as in the literature 
of Fiction, and distinctly higher than what often passes without 
protest in Society. 

Take, for instance, the treatment of vce. In Fiction, and in 
many a social circle, vice is condoned, and sentiments utterly 
vile and selfish are freely expressed, in language that would be 
hissed off the stage of a respectable theatre, unless put into the 
mouth of the stage “villain.” In “The Silver King,” as I saw 
it some years ago, when the gentlemanly scoundrel (splendidly 
acted by Mr. Willard) sent the coarser scoundrel, who served as 
his tool, on the hateful mission of turning out of doors the poor 
mother whose child was dying, it was good to hear the low 
fierce hiss that ran through the audience as the old wretch went 
off. Any one who witnessed that fine drama would, I think, 
believe with me that those who thus hiss—evil as their own lives 
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may be in some cases—yet have their better moments, when 
the veil is lifted, when they see Sin in all its native hideousness, 
and shudder at the sight ! 

And, for an example of the sympathy shown by play-goers 
for what is pure and good, I may recall the experience of a few 
weeks back, when I went to see “The Golden Ladder” (produced 
by the same conscientious actor and manager—Mr. Wilson 
Barrett—who gave us “The Silver King”), and heard with 
delight the ripple of applause which greeted the soliloquy of the 
comical old greengrocer, Mr. George Barrett, about his child, 
to whom he has given the ambitious name “ Victoria Alexandra.” 
“And I guv her them two names, because they’re the best two 
names as is!” That ripple of applause seemed to me to say 
“Yes, the very sound of those names—names which recall a Queen 
whose spotless life has been for many long years a blessing to 
her people, and a Princess who will worthily follow in her steps 
—is sweet music to English ears!” 

The reader can no doubt recall many occasions when Pit and 
Gallery have shown equally keen sympathy with self-denial, 
generosity, or any of the qualities that ennoble human nature. 
I will content myself with two more examples. 

Years ago, I saw Mr. Emery play the hero of “All is not 
Gold that Glitters ”*—a factory-owner, with a rough manner but 
a tender heart; and I well remember how he “brought down 
the house,” when speaking of the “hands” employed in his 
factory, with the words “ And a’ couldn’t lie down and sleep in 
peace, if a’ thowt there was man, woman, or child among ’em 
as was going to bed cold and hungry!’ What mattered it to 
us that all this was fiction? That the “hands,” so tenderly 
cared for, were creatures of a dream? We were not 
“reverencing” that actor only, but every man, in every age, 
that has ever taken loving thought for those around him, that 
ever “hath given his bread to the hungry, and hath covered 
the naked with a garment.” ; 

My other example shall be a memory of the greatest actor 
our generation has seen—one whose every word and gesture 
seemed inspired, and made one feel “ He has me in his power ; 
he can make me laugh and weep as he will!”—I mean 
Frederick Robson. Who, that ever saw him in “The Porter’s 
Knot”, can forget the delicious pathos of the scene where the old 
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father, who has sacrificed the earnings of a lifetime to save his 
son’s reputation and send him abroad, is in an innocent con- 
Spiracy, with the girl to whom his son is betrothed, to keep the 
old mother happy by reading her a letter they pretend to have 
come from her boy. Unknown to him, the loving girl has 
resolved on giving her last earnings to the old couple, and has 
added a postscript “‘Dear Mother,—I am getting on so well 
that I send you this five-pound note,” which the old man, 
reading the letter to his wife, comes upon so unexpectedly that 
he nearly betrays the whole plot. Then came the “ aside”— 
with that humorous glance at the audience that none ever gave 
as he did—“ Well! This here has growed since the morning!” 
And then, suddenly detecting the loving stratagem, and shaking 
his fist at the girl, “‘ Oh, you little vasca/!”” As Borachio would 
say, “I tell this story vilely.’ Would that any words ot 
mine cou/d convey to the reader the infinite tenderness that 
breathed in those whispered “‘ words of unmeant bitterness ” ! 

And now, before narrowing the field of discussion and con- 
sidering how “reverence” is due to subjects connected with 
religion, I wish to give to this word also a broader sense than 
the conventional one. I mean by it simply a belief in some 
good and unseen being, above and outside human life as we see 
it, to whom we feel ourselves responsible. And I hold that 
“reverence” is due, even to the most degraded type of 
“religion,” as embodying in a concrete form a principle which 
the most absolute Atheist professes to revere in the abstract. 

These subjects may be classed under two headings, according 
as they are connected with the principle of good or with that of 
evil. Under the first heading we may name the Deity and good 
Spirits, the act of prayer, places of worship, and ministers; 
under the second, evil spirits and future punishment. 

The “irreverence” with which such topics are sometimes 
handled, both on and off the Stage, may be partly explained by 
the fact (not unlikely to be overlooked) that no word has a 
meaning zzseparably attached to it; a word means what the 
speaker intends by it, and what the hearer understands by it, 
and that is all. 

I meet a friend, and say “Good morning!” Harmless words 
enough, one would think? Yet possibly, in some language he 
and I have never heard, these words may convey utterly horrid 
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and loathsome ideas. But are we responsible for this? This 
thought may serve to lessen the horror of some of the language 
used by the lower classes, which, it is a comfort to remember, 
is often a mere collection of unmeaning sounds, so far as speaker 
and hearer are concerned. 

And even where profane language seems really blameworthy, 
as being consciously and deliberately used, I do not think the 
worst instances occur on the Stage; you must turn for such to 
fashionable Society and popular Literature. 

No type of anecdote seems so sure to amuse the social circle 
as that which turns some familiar Bible-phrase into a grotesque 
parody. Sometimes the wretched jest is retailed, half- 
apologetically, as said by a child, “and, of course,” it is added, 
“the child meant no harm!” Possibly: but does the grown 
man mean no harm, who thus degrades what he ought to treat 
with reverence, just to raise a laugh? 

Again, can such jesting as that of the “Ingoldsby Legends,” 
where evil spirits are treated as subjects for uproarious merri-_ 
ment, be tolerated by any one who realises what “evil” means, 
whether in disembodied spirits (whose existence he may possibly 
doubt) or in living men and women? Shall the curse of all the 
race, the misery of all the ages, serve us for a passing zest ? 

But the lowest depths of conscious and deliberate irreverence 
that my memory recalls have been, I am sorry to say, the 
utterances of reverend jesters. I have heard, from the lips of 
clergymen, anecdotes whose horrid blasphemy outdid anything 
that would be even Zosszb/e on the Stage. Whether it be that 
long familiarity with sacred phrases deadens one’s sense of their 
meaning I cannot tell: it is the only excuse I can think of: and 
such a theory is partly supported by the curious phenomenon 
(which the reader can easily test for himself) that if you repeat 
a word a great many times in succession, however suggestive it 
may have been when you began, you will end by divesting it of 
every shred of meaning, and almost wondering how you could 
ever have meant anything by it! 

How far can the Stage use of oaths, or phrases introducing the 
name of the Deity, be justified? To me it is only when lightly 
and jestingly uttered that they seem profane. Used gravely, 
and for a worthy purpose, they are at any rate not to be 
condemned by any appeal to the #zd/e: one of the loveliest 
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pieces of its prose-poetry, the well-known “Entreat me not to 
leave thee,” &c., ends with an undeniable oath, “the Lord do so 
to me, and more also, if aught but death part thee and me.” 
And it is on Society, rather than on the Stage, that we should lay 
the blame of the light use of such language, common in the last 
generation, when such phrases as “My God!” “ Good Lord!” 
were constantly used as mere dadinage, and when so refined a writer 
as Miss Austen could make a young lady say (in “ Pride and 
Prejudice”) “Lord, how ashamed I should be of not being 
married before three-and-twenty !”» When quite common, such 
words possibly conveyed no meaning either to speaker or hearer : 
in these days they jar on the ear, for their strangeness forces us 
to realise their meaning. When Shakespeare wrote “Much 
Ado,” Beatrice’s ““O God, that I were a man! I would eat his 
heart in the market-place”, and Benedick’s “O God, sir, here’s 
a dish I love not; I cannot endure my lady Tongue”, no doubt 
fell with equally innocent effect on the ear: but in our day, 
though the first may well be retained, as gravely said and ona 
worthy occasion, the second comes as a false note; and I think 
Mr. Irving, instead of toning it down into “O Lord!”, would 
have done better by omitting it altogether. 

The act of prayer is almost uniformly treated with reverence 
on the Stage. My experience furnishes only one instance to the 
contrary, where the heroine of a ballet, supposed to be in her 
chamber at night, and soon to be serenaded by her lover at the 
window, went through the horrid mockery of kneeling in 
semblance of prayer. But I see no objection to its introduction 
on the Stage, if reverently represented, as in the scene in 
“Hamlet,” where Claudius is found praying: and I well 
remember the grand effect produced by Charles Kean (in 
“Henry V.,” just before the battle of Agincourt), by kneeling, 
for a short passionate prayer, on the battle-field. 

Places of worship, also, when made the subjects of stage 
representation, are usually treated with perfect propriety: one 
must turn to the orgies of the Salvation Army, or the ribaldry 
of the street preacher, to realise how far religion can be 
vulgarised, and with what loathsome familiarity the holiest 
themes can be insulted. We have lately been privileged to see 
an instance of exquisite taste and reverent handling in the 
church-scene in “ Much Ado” at the Lyceum. Some objected, 
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at the time, to any such scene being put on the Stage; yet 
probably none of its censors would condemn “sacred” pictures ? 
And surely the distinction between a picture painted on canvas, 
and a picture formed by living figures on a stage, is more 
fanciful than real? To me the solemn beauty of that scene 
suggested the hope that some might see it—some to whom the 
ideas of God, or heaven, or prayer, were strange,—and might 
think “Is ¢4zs what church is like? Ill go and see it for 
myself!” ‘Yet one false note there certainly was to mar the 
beauty of that scene. The dialogue between Beatrice and 
Benedick, with all its delicate banter and refined comedy, spoken 
amid such surroundings, must have given pain to many to 
whom the previous scene had been a pure delight. I heartily 
wish Mr. Irving could see his way to transfer it to the outszde 
of the church. Surely a manager, who could endure an inter- 
polation so utterly alien to the spirit of the scene as “ Kiss my 
hand again !”’, can have no very strong feeling about keeping the 
text of Shakespeare inviolate! : 

As for ministers of religion, I would not seek to shield them 
from ridicule when they deserve tt; but is it not sometimes too 
indiscriminate? Mr. Gilbert—to whom we owe a deep debt ot 
gratitude for the pure and healthy fun he has given us in such 
comedies as “ Patience”—seems to have a craze for making 
bishops and clergymen contemptible. Yet are they behind other 
professions in such things as earnestness, and hard work, and 
devotion of life to the call of duty? That clever song “ The pale 
young curate’, with its charming music, is to me simply painful. 
I seem to see him as he goes home at night, pale and worn with 
the day’s work, perhaps sick with the pestilent atmosphere of 
a noisome garret where, at the risk of his life, he has been com- 
forting a dying man—and is your sense of humour, my reader, 
so keen that you can /augh at that man? Then at least be con- 
sistent. Laugh also at that pale young doctor, whom you have 
summoned in such hot haste to your own dying child: ay, and 
laugh also at that pale young soldier, as he sinks on the trampled 
battle-field, and reddens the dust with his life-blood for the honour 
of Old England ! 

Still, the other side of this picture is now and again given us 
on the Stage, and one could not desire a more gentle and lovable 
type of old age than the “Vicar of Wakefield,” as played by 
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Mr. Irving, or a more manly and chivalrous hero than the young 
clergyman in “The Golden Ladder,” played by Mr. Wilson 
Barrett. 

The comic treatment of such subjects as evz/ spirits must be 
regarded from a fresh stand-point. “What reverence,’ it 
might fairly be asked, “is due to the Devil, whether we believe 
that such a being exists or not ?”’ My answer is, that serzousness 
at least is due in dealing with such subjects. The darkest deeds 
of lust or cruelty that have blasted human happiness have often 
seemed to the guilty wretch to be due to influences other than 
his own thoughts: but, even setting aside such evidence, the 
whole subject is too closely bound up with the deepest sorrows 
of life to be fit matter for jesting. Yet how often one hears in 
Society the ready laughter with which any sly allusion to the 
Devil is received—ay, even by clergymen themselves, who, if 
their whole life be not one continuous lie, do believe that such a 
being exists, and that his existence is one of the saddest facts 
of life. 

In this respect I think the tone of the stage not lower than 
—I doubt if it be so low as—that of Society. Such a picture as 
Irving gives us of “Mephistopheles” must surely have a 
healthy influence: Who can see it and not realise, with a vivid- 
ness few preachers could rival, the utter Aa/efulness of sin? 

The same claim, for seriousness of treatment, may be made as 
to the subjects of Hell and future punishment. In the last 
generation the Stage, in its constant light use of words connected 
with “damnation,” was simply following the lead of Society: 
and it is satisfactory to notice that the idle curses, no longer 
heard in respectable Society, are fast vanishing from the Stage. 
Let me mention one instance of false treatment of this subject 
on the Stage, and conclude with two of the better kind. 

I have never seen Mr. Gilbert’s clever play “ Pinafore ” 
performed by grown-up actors: as played by children, one 
passage in it was to me sad beyond words. It occurs when the 
captain utters the oath “Damn me!” and forthwith a bevy of 
sweet innocent-looking little girls sing, with bright happy looks, 
the chorus “He said ‘Damn me!’ He said ‘Damn me!’” Icannot 
find words to convey to the reader the pain I felt in seeing those 
dear children taught to utter such words to amuse ears grown 
callous to their ghastly meaning. Put the two ideas side by 
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side—Hell (no matter whether you believe in it or not: millions 
do), and those pure young lips thus sporting with its horrors— 
and then find what /wz in it youcan! How Mr. Gilbert could 
have stooped to write, or Sir Arthur Sullivan could have: 
prostituted his noble art to set to music, such vile trash, it 
passes my skill to understand. _ 

But I am no such purist as to object to a// such allusions: 
when gravely made, and for a worthy purpose, they are, I think, 
entirely healthy in their effect. When the hero of “The Golden 
Ladder,” claimed as prisoner by a French officer, is taken under 
the protection of a British captain (finely played by Mr. 
Bernage), and the Frenchman’s “ He is my prison-erre!” is 
met by the choleric captain’s stentorian reply “‘ Then, damn it, 
come on board my ship and take him!” the oath did not sound 
“‘irreverent” in any degree. Here was no empty jesting: all 
was grim earnest ! 

One more example, and I have done. No dramatic version of 
“« David Copperfield” would do justice to the story if it failed 
to give the scene after Steerforth has eloped with “little Em’ly”, 
leaving her betrothed, Ham Peggotty, a broken-hearted man. 
Ham has brought the news to his father, and David is present. 

“Mas’r Davy,” implored Ham, “ go out a bit, and let me tell 
him what I must. You doen’t ought to hear it, sir.” 

“T want to know his name!” I heard said, once more. 

“For some time past,” Ham faltered, “there’s been a servant 
about here at odd times. There’s been a gen’lm’n, too. 

A strange chay and horses was outside town this morning. 
When the servant went to it, Em’ly was nigh him. The 
t’other was inside. He’s the man.” 

“For the Lord’s love,’ said Mr. Peggotty, falling back, and 
putting out his hand, as if to keep off what he dreaded, “ doen’t 
tell me his name’s Steerforth ! ” 

“Mas’r Davy,” exclaimed Ham, in a broken voice, “it ain’t 
no fault of yourn—and I am far from laying of it to you—but 
his name is Steerforth, and he’s a damned villain!” 

The critic who would exclaim, on witnessing such a scene, 
“Shocking irreverence! That oath ought to be cut out!”, 
attaches a meaning to the word “irreverence” with which I 
have no sympathy. 

May I conclude with an allusion to the distinctly dramatic 
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tone of much of the language of the Bible? In doing so I 
make no special appeal to Christians: any one, who possesses 
any literary taste at all, will admit that, for poetry and simple 
pathos, it stands high in the literature of the world. Much of 
the vivid force of the parables depends on their dramatic 
character: one fancies, in reading the parable of the “ Sower”, 
that the recital was illustrated by the actual events of the 
moment: one pictures a neighbouring hill-side, with its sharp 
sky-line, along which slowly moves a figure, seen clear and 
black against the bright sky, and giving, by the regular swing 
of his arm, a sort of rhythmic cadence to the words of the 
speaker. 

Whether the parable of “The Prodigal Son” has ever served 
as the basis of a drama I know not: the general idea has no 
doubt been so used again and again: but the story, as it stands, 
simply translated into modern life, would make a most effective 
play. 

The First Act, with the splendour of the wealthy home, would 
be in picturesque contrast with the Second, where we should find 
the spendthrift in gaudy and ostentatious vulgarity, surrounded 
by unmanly men and unwomanly women, wasting his substance 
in the “far country.” The Third might depict his downward 
career, ending in a deep despair—then the revulsion of feeling— 
then the pathetic words “I will arise, and go to my Father!” 
And when the Fourth Act took us back to the ancestral halls, and 
showed us the wretched outcast, pausing irresolute at the door, 
mocked by a troop of listless menials, who would fain drive the 
beggar back to starvation and death, and the old father rushing 
forth td clasp the wanderer to his breast—might not some eyes, 
even among the roughs of the Gallery, be “ wet with most 
delicious tears’, and some hearts be filled with new and noble 
thoughts, and a spirit of “reverence” be aroused, for “ what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsover 
things are lovely”, which would not lightly pass away? 


aS load 
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The CGogquelins. 
By EDWARD A. MORTON. 


HE season of French plays at the Royalty was, I believe, 
a great success for the management; and Mr. Mayer 
may thank his stars (theatrical) for that. For, with the single 
exception of “Les Surprises du Divorce,” an excruciatingly 
comical piece, which amply compensates for lack of literary 
grace by fertility of device, adroit conduct of the plot and indefec- 
tive construction, the plays performed at the Royalty were already 
familiar to playgoers who have a bowing acquaintance with 
French dramatic literature. The repertory was extensive, 
ranging from the early French comedies to the latest; from 
“Les Precieuses Ridicules” to “Le Monde ow 1’on s’ennuie,” in 
which the “ precious” pretensions of two hundred years after 
Moliére are satirised by M. Pailleron; from “Le Mariage de 
Figaro” to “Le Député de Bombignac,” of which “The Can- 
didate”’ is a close translation ; from high comedy to low comedy; 
from heavy drama to light opera. 
“Le Juif Polonais” of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian had never 
before been played in French on the stage of a London theatre. 
Still the story has been rendered more popular in this country 
than ever it was in France. The popularity of the English 
version of the piece has been secured mainly by Mr. Henry 
Irving’s memorable performance of the part of Mathias, for 
“The Bells,” as a play, is an inferior piece of work to “Le Juif 
Polonais,” in which the interest is more distributed. Everything 
loses by translation, as Swift said, except a bishop, and this is 
as true of “Le Juif Polonais” as it is of any English trans- 
lation of Homer, or Dante, or Horace, or Heine. The appear- 
ance of M. Coquelin as Mathias quickened the curiosity of 
the public, when it was known that the French actor did not 
view the character in the same lurid light as Mr. Irving. 
M. Coquelin’s conception of the part (which is said to 
reflect the ideas of the authors) shows how much dramatists 
sometimes owe to the interpreters of their work, for Mr. 
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Irving’s study of a haunted man is much more exciting and 
imposing than M. Coquelin’s sturdy impersonation of the 
murderer of the Polish Jew. It is no haunted man that M. 
Coquelin depicts ; it is simply a callous scoundrel who has a 
ringing of bells in the head, as some people have a singing in 
the ears. And it does not trouble him much. He “shakes it 
off” pettishly. But the other Mathias cannot shake it off—it 
torments 4zm ; therein lies the great difference between them. 
To Mr. Irving the sound of the bells is harrowing and over- 
powering ; he shows that he is struggling to conceal the truth, 
which M. Coquelin quietly buries within him. It is the indication 
of terrible mental anguish that renders Mr. Irving’s acting 
loftier, more picturesque, more imaginative, more forcible, more 
stimulating, though not more consistent. It must be allowed 
that M. Coquelin is always consistent. It is by virtue of this 
same consistency that he attempts to raise the character of 
the recalcitrant husband in “Le Député de Bombignac” from 
farce to the level of comedy, and imparts to it a nervous force 
which it would be better without; for the character of this 
téte de linotte belongs to farce, and “the candidate,” who is 
returned malgré luz at the top of the poll, is a part to be rattled 
through in the manner of Mr. Charles Wyndham. Our own 
sprightly “candidate ”’ will be remembered as a more diverting 
personage than the “député,” whom M. Coquelin presented in 
the character of a highly respectable country gentleman who 
fashioned his phrases in the style of the Palais Royal, and deli- 
vered them with the academic precision of the Théatre Frangais. 

M. Coquelin’s comedy is as light as can be, and fantastic 
even, in an elegant manner, but it is never shallow. His 
acting has not that superficiality which is proper to the 
heroes of rapid farce. He is not what is called a “funny 
man,” but a polished comedian, and it is in the highest, most 
comprehensive form, of comedy that the enormous talent of 
the actor finds expression. In modern farce, M. Coquelin goes 
astray. He has not the trick of it; his humour is not of the 
rollicking kind which evokes boisterous laughter ; he has a riper 
humour, which excites that feeling of pleasure and surprise 
described by Leigh Hunt as the laughter of the mind. The 
character of Duval, the hero of “Les Surprises du Divorce,” is 
more within the grasp of such an actor as M. Jolly, who is now 
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appearing at the Variétés in the part of the husband who finds 
in divorce from his wife the only way of getting rid of his too 
officious mother-in-law. In the scene in which Duval’s mother-in- 
law is restored to him by the marriage of his first wife with the 
father of his second—Duval has married en secondes noces the 
daughter of a widower in order to secure himself against another 
attack of mother-in-law—in this scene, when Duval is brought 
face to face again with the termagant Madame Bonivard, the 
emotions of horror and surprise are rendered by M. Coquelin with 
a stupendous effect which is not usually produced by the actors of 
less diversified and expressive talent who figure in frivolous pieces 
of this kind; but it is only in this one passage of the play that 
his genius is allowed to reveal itself. M.Coquelin is too well 
schooled an actor, and too richly endowed by nature, to play 
badly in any piece, but it is in the classic drama that he asserts 
himself as a great comedian, the greatest comedian of our time. 

So correct is M. Coquelin’s style, so free from affectation and 
extravagance, that his acttng is less effective in the excesses of 
modern farce than in any of the plays in the wide range of his 
repertory. His gaiety never degenerates into buffoonery. He 
gives himself up to his work, whatever it may be, with all his 
heart, but never for one moment does he lose his head. He 
thinks as deeply as he seems to feel, and therefore he excels in 
those parts which demand the exercise of the intellectual capacity. 
His sympathies are expansive, and he has all the emotions at 
his command, but gaiety comes to him of its own accord. He 
is the best representative living of the /ourbes and valets of 
Moliére’s comedies, and probably no better exponent of the 
characters of these light-hearted rogues, these masters of cunning 
and impudence, ever existed. Within the limitations of comedy, 
M. Coquelin is a genius. His impersonation of Noel, in “La 
Joie fait Peur,” attests his sensibility and emotional rapidity. 
Old playgoers aver that Regnier, who taught M. Coquelin all 
an actor can be taught, was superior to his pupil in the part; 
but in this matter, as in others, memory no doubt gives a deceit- 
ful colour to bygones; for there is an unsurpassable tenderness 
in M. Coquelin’s performance of the faithful, old, familiar servant, 
whose devotion to his mistress and her children moves the 
audience to laugh and to cry at the same time. The character of 
Noél is indicated by M. Coquelin with a delicacy which contrasts. 
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strikingly with the intrepidity with which he defines such a 
character as that of Annibal in “ L’ Aventuriére,” and the extent 
of his extraordinary powers as an actor may be measured by his 
success equally as the swashbuckler in Augier’s comedy, and as 
the lovable old man of Madame de Girardin’s touching little 
piece. 

If acting may be considered as a fine art, as some would have - 

. it, M. Coquelin’s performance of Mascarille in “L’Etourdi” is 
certainly a masterpiece; which is more than anybody, even 
more than Goethe, who had a passion for Moliére, could claim 
for the play itself. Apart from the character of the intriguing 
valet, whose plots are circumvented by the very man he designs 
to benefit, the piece is so simply constructed that it reminds one, 
to use an appropriate expression, at every turn, of the tinkling 
Swiss toy, in which one man is walking—or running, if you 
turn the handle quickly—over a bridge, unceasingly followed 
by another. This is the position, relatively, of Lélie, the 
étourdt, and Mascarille, his valet. The character of the valet, at 
any rate, is asplendid medium for comic acting. Moliére, who 
played the part himself, must have had something of the vanity 
of the actor-manager in him when he composed it. 

Mascarille, as he sprang out of Moliére’s brain, is personified 
in M. Coquelin, whom nature has equipped with every physical 
and mental qualification for the part. His every feature declares 
nature’s plan. The ball of a head, large, out of fair proportion 
to the rest of the body; the great, open face, sensible to 
every passing impression, with intelligence looking out of the 
eyes and mischief hanging round the corners of his mouth; 
the nose en trompette—all were cut out for comedy. To these 
nature has added the more precious gift of a voice—a voice as 
musical and as penetrating and as pure in tone as a rare violin. 

Education has given him a complete mastery of this magnificent 
voice of his. His enunciation of the long and tiresome 
speech in the last act of “L’Etourdi” is a marvel of elocution. 
His delivery of the longer and livelier soliloquy, “sous les grands 
marronniers” in “Le Mariage de Figaro,” is a stroke of genius. 

In “ Le Mariage de Figaro,’ M. Coquelin is unparagoned. 
The character of the irrepressible Figaro, which has come 
down to him through a long line of comedians, brings out the 
actor's most engaging qualities. He is radiant, graceful, buoyant, 
and the flow of spirits is kept up unceasingly throughout the 
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five acts. The variety of character is astonishing, and the 
individuality of the personages of the play is distinct, even in 
the case of the minor parts, such as Brid’oison, the judge, whose 
respect for “‘/a-a forme” is still typical of a certain phase of 
the judicial mind. The dialogue, which has given many 
familiar maxims to the language, has lost the keen edge of its 
satire, but the wit is always bright and polished, and the 
conduct of the intrigue and the structure of the piece are, 
to a surprising degree, conformable with the ideas of our time. 
So it happens that “Le Mariage de Figaro” seems less old- 
fashioned than Moliére’s plays, which are shaped in an antiquated 
form, and which, immortal literature as they are, are destined 
to pass from the stage. 

The conditions of writing for the theatre are always changing. 
A dramatist writes to please his generation, and must yield to 
the humours of the hour. In the evolution of the drama, how 
much has survived, for the purpose of the theatre, from the 
Attic drama downward? It must be allowed at once that the 
burlesques of Aristophanés could not be successfully produced 
nowadays at the Gaiety Theatre. The Greek chorus has 
developed into the Gaiety chorus. And it is with Moliére as 
with Aristophanes, the rust is not in his wit; but the carpentry 
of his plays, so to speak, the fashioning of them, does not satisfy 
the requirements of the modern stage. The works of the great 
French dramatist must, therefore, take their place among the 
classics on the bookshelf. 

The representations of Moliére’s plays no longer attract the 
public. They have been forced to acknowledge that at the 
house of Moliére. Yet the characters of Tartuffe, Scapin, 
Mascarille, Georges Dandin, and Jourdain are not likely to lose 
their hold upon the actor who in these parts can satisfy his 
ambition. Played by such a comedian as M. Coquelin, whose 
finished acting and superb diction are so captivating, one is 
charmed, as in reading, by the perfect individuality of a 
character, and one does not look for a more powerful interest. 
One listens enchanted to the raillery of Mascarille (of ‘“ Les 
Precieuses Ridicules”) when M. Coquelin is the lackey who is 
giving himself the grand manner of a marquis. M. Coquelin’s 
performance of this part is subtlety itself. The figure of 
Mascarille reclining haughtily in the arm-chair, his legs crossed 
in an affected attitude of ease; his waving hand with delicacy 
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effusing from the tips of his fingers; the coxcomical carriage of 
his head; the expression of his face, in which there is just a 
shade of effrontery mingling with conceit; all this makes up 
a picture which lingers in the memory. The story of “Les 
Precieuses Ridicules” is not engrossing, and the violent end of 
the piece is brought about by no deep strategy. As for the coup 
de baton, that has lost its effect. Even the famous scene in “Les 
Fourberies de Scapin,’ when the impudent valet administers 
the stick to Géronte, pleases only the unsophisticated in these 
days, for a good whacking is no longer considered a good joke. 
_As Scapin, M. Coquelin is as felicitous as he is in all his imper- 
sonations of Moliére’s characters, except Tartuffe. His perform- 
ance of the archetypal humbug is even, slow, and unexciting. 
Special interest was given to the representations of “Les 
Fourberies de Scapin ” at the Royalty, by the appearance of M. 
Coquelin cadet in the character of Argante. M. Coquelin cadet was 
seen in London only in this one play, not to mention monologues, 
trivialities which the Coquelins have brought into vogue in Paris ; 
and his performance of the outraged father established, to the 
satisfaction of those who were unacquainted with his finest im- 
personations, his title to be considered, next .to his brother— 
longo tntervallo proxtmus—as polished a comedian as any in, 
.France. Although M. Coquelin cade? long ago took French leave 
of the Théatre Frangais, he still retains the distinction of manner 
which an actor who has belonged to this great company could 
no more get rid of—if he wanted to—than a Scotchman could 
of his accent, though he lived his whole life on this side of the 
Cheviot Hills, or even on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
part of Sylvestre in “Les Fourberies de Scapin ” was taken by 
the son of the elder Coquelin, a young man of twenty years ot 
age, who is not wanting in talent or audacity, and who needs 
only experience to make him a very accomplished actor. In 
the confabulation between Argante, Scapin, and Sylvestre, his 
acting was as intelligent in listening as in the delivery of his 
lines. M. Jean Coquelin appeared as a foil to his father in 
several plays, performing a variety of difficult parts with tact 
and penetration. The youngest Coquelin decidedly favours his 
father in his personal appearance; and in the cadence of his 
speech there is the ring of the sterling Coquelin voice. He is 
a chip of the old block ; an auf a la Coquelin. 
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Actor and Critic. 


[The following address by Mr. William Winter, the well-known scholar 
and dramatic critic of the Mew York Tribune, was delivered at the Birthday 
Dinner given in honour of Mr. Lester Wallack by “The Lambs,” at the 
‘Club House, 34, West 26th Street, New York, on Sunday, January 1, 1888.] 


Introductory remarks by the Chairman, Mr. Steele MacKaye. 

Mr. MacKayeE :—Gentlemen,—You have heard thus far the 
noblest tributes of esteem for Mr. Wallack from distinguished 
representatives of statesmanship, art, and literature. There 
remains to us still the privilege of listening to a man who, in 
his own sphere, has made a record as brilliant and begotten 
a love as deep as that which justly belongs to the honoured 
guest of this occasion, Mr. Lester Wallack. The gentleman to 
‘whom I refer has always, in the performance of the most delicate 
and difficult functions, had the courage to be frank to his friends, 
just to his enemies, and true to his public, without soiling his 
work with one single touch of petty egotism. He is a man 
who by the exquisite skill and truthfulness of his criticisms has 
‘won the suffrages of the judicious few, and of every honest 
member of the dramatic profession: you all know that these 
words can only be truly spoken of the great critic, William 
Winter. (Cheers.) 

MR. WINTER :—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—In this dis- f 
tinguished presence, and at this hour of the night, when the 
subject, if not the audience, is well-nigh exhausted, it were, I 
think, better for me to remain silent than for me to speak; yet, 
since you will compel me to emerge from the obscurity of silence, 
I must at least make the endeavour to respond, if not with 
adequate words, certainly with sincere feeling, to your generous 
welcome. (Cheers.) I thank you for the privilege of being 
present at this festival. I thank you for the surprising kindness 
with which your chairman’s affectionate mention of my name 
has been received. I was not aware of the existence of so strong 
a sentiment of favour towards myself among the actors of New 
York, who are so largely represented here, and I must be per- 
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mitted to say that this tribute is in a high degree gratifying to 
my feelings. 

One reason that induced me to accept your thoughtful invita- 
tion, and come to this place, was my desire to do all possible 
honour to Lester Wallack—(cheers)—your distinguished leader, 
and for many years a dear and cherished friend of mine. Not 
that the presence of so humble an individual as I am could 
confer any distinction upon this renowned leader of the comedy 
stage of America. I never thought that. But it seemed to me 
that by my presence I might at least express my sympathy and 
respect, and I had reason to believe that this would not be 
unwelcome to him. (Cheers.) There comes a time in every 
man’s life when the clouds begin to gather and the shadows to 
deepen around him ; when in the secret chambers of his soul the 
voice of experience whispers its solemn admonition that there is 
no one whom the world cannot do without. In that sombre 
twilight of decline he naturally turns toward his old friends. 
He is wishful to feel that they remember him and love him; that 
he still has a place in their hearts, and that he is still recognised 
and honoured in the community to which the labour of his life- 
time has been devoted. The least that we can do for a friend, 
when that hour comes, is to rally around him and take him by 
the hand. (Cheers.) 

Another reason that I had for coming hither was my desire to 
see and hear the representative actors of New York in the present 
day. Ata time which, by many of you, must already begin to 
be regarded as the distant past, it was my fortunate privilege to 
live in association—intimate in some cases, pleasant in all—with 
many actors who were leaders of the stage or were conspicuous 
ornaments upon it—with James W. Wallack, jun., and Edwin L. 
Davenport, Mark Smith and Humphrey Bland, George Holland 
and John Sefton, John Brougham and John E. Owens, George 
Jamieson and George Jordan, Daniel E. Setchell and Tom 
Placide, Dolly Davenport and A. W. Young, Barney Williams 
and Owen Marlowe, John McCullough and Edwin Adams, 
Edward A. Sothern and William R. Floyd, Reynolds, Norton, 
Hind, Hanley, Raymond, Beckett, and many more. They were 
the companions of my everyday life. They partook of my social 
pleasures, as I did of theirs. I knew their feelings, their ambi- 
tions, their aspirations. One by one those friends have been 
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withdrawn, “to where beyond these voices there is peace.” For 
me also, time and experience have taught the solemn lesson of 
vicissitude, mutability, evanescence, and resignation. The 
flowers are still fragrant, and the leaves stiii rustle; but the 
fragrance is of flowers that have been gathered, and the leaves 
that rustle, no longer hang upon the branches but lie withering 
upon the ground. In this company to-night I feel like one who 
has survived from a remote and half-forgotten period, to see the 
pageant and to hear the music of a new order of things. 

And all that I have seen and heard here to-night has im- 
pressed and delighted me. Especially am I impressed and 
delighted by your affectionate appreciation of your distinguished 
leader. (Cheers.) He deserves it all. The character and 
achievements of Lester Wallack are in a high degree valuable 
and significant to the members of your profession. He is one 
of the few remaining actors of the Old School who, to some 
extent, preserve for our time all that is best in the traditions of 
the English-speaking stage. He has been an actor during forty- 
four years,—forty of those years in New York. His career 
illuminates a far-reaching backward vista in theatrical history. 
Looking upon him to-night, remembering the parts that he has 
played, and reviewing the work that he has accomplished, I see, 
in that golden perspective, the long and stately line of his 
dramatic ancestry—the royal figure of Robert Wilks, the mag- 
nificent William Lewis, the superb Elliston, the courtly Charles 
Kemble, the brilliant Charles Mathews, and that illustrious 
Wallack whose name was his proudest inheritance and whose 
great reputation he has so worthily maintained. (Cheers.) 
Treading in their footsteps, Lester Wallack wears their laurels 
and transmits their example. It is no common ability and no 
common devotion which have thus kept alive the sacred flame 
that was lighted in the great days of Wilks and Cibber, Kynaston 
and Mountfort, upon the altar of English Comedy. (Cheers.) 

In one of the old theatrical books there is a record of a 
remark made by Ggorge Frederick Cooke to John Philip Kemble, 
in the days while yet they were on good terms with each other : 
“John,” he said, “if you and I were pounded together in a 
mortar, we should not make a limb of a Garrick!’ This was 
the testimony of one of the greatest actors that ever lived— 
an actor who had seen Garrick and Parsons and Spranger 
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Barry; an actor who surpassed Henderson; an actor whose 
genius inspired even so great a man as Edmund Kean :—and 
this testimony was given in recognition of the unrivalled great- 
ness of a Comedian. For this, beyond a doubt, was the dis- 
tinctive royalty of David Garrick, who, in the fulness of his 
fame, at the summit of his greatness, when at length he retired 
from the stage, took leave of the public, not in a character ot 
tragedy, but in a character of comedy ; playing, not King Lear, 
in which he had been simply famous, but Don Felix, in which 
he was unrivalled and supreme. (Applause.) These facts 
point to a conclusion of practical and far-reaching significance. 
Nobody dreams of depreciating the tragic art or its great 
professors — the art that implicates Hamlet, Macbeth, and 
Richard; the art that has given to the American stage its 
Cooper, its Mary Duff, its Edwin Forrest, and its Edwin Booth. 
But—“ Interdum tamen et vocem Comedia tollit’’ The noble 
actor whom you honour to-night will be remembered by 
posterity as a great Comedian. In the line indicated by such 
characters as Sir Oswin Mortland, Viscount de Ligny,, Jasper, 
Valentine, Prosper Couramant, Don Felix, and Harry Dornton, 
he never, in our day, has had an equal. To those who know 
the literature of Comedy this simple statement (which cannot 
successfully be controverted, and which I am sure no New York 
playgoer of ripe experience would think of denying) is a 
volume in itself. 

It is my wish on this occasion carefully to avoid saying any 
word that might be considered sad or harsh ; but I cannot omit 
to declare my conviction that the retirement of this superb 
comedian from the active pursuit of the stage is a cause for 
public sorrow. (Applause.) Wallack’s Theatre without Lester 
Wallack at the head of it is no longer an institution—it is the 
shadow of a name. (Applause.) But it is always the part of 
wisdom to look the facts of life squarely in the face. When a 
man comes near the verge of three-score years and ten he is 
‘entitled’to' wish to retire from the responsibilities, the strife, the 
tumult, the stress and strain ‘of active conflict on the field of 
public’ life. Lester Wallack did ‘not relinquish the control of 
Wallatk’s Theatre ‘because hé was a’ failure, but because as a 
manager his’ work was done. “For nearly a quarter of a century 
succeeding his lamented father’s death, in 1864, he conducted 
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that house, and his noble career was now rounded and fulfilled. 
(Applause.) 

We are living in a period of change. Every man of con- 
servative ideas and feelings has felt its pressure. The ideas 
and feelings of Lester Wallack as to the province of the art of 
acting and the relation of the stage to society, were probably 
no longer in practical harmony with the spirit of these times. 
In my own humble sphere, in the Press of to-day, I have seen 
the introduction and gradual prevalence of ideas and customs 
which fill me with profound solicitude and dismay. They are, 
perhaps, right; but ifso, all the convictions and practice of my 
past life have been wrong. I have no doubt that they will 
entirely prevail. There is now a vast multitude of persons to 
be amused, and for that multitude the chromo-lithograph has 
taken the place, in our time (although good things are still here 
and there accomplished upon the stage), of the more valuable 
forms of dramatic art. ‘The old order changes,’ and one by 
one we, who cling to ancient views and customs, must vanish 
with the faith to which we cling. 

But, Gentlemen, I have detained you too long already. 
(Cries of “ No, no,” “Go on,” &c.) 

I have but a single thought to add, and I will speak it in the 
words of Tennyson, in his beautiful poem of “ Ulysses ’’—words 
which express with such profound conviction and such noble 
eloquence the strength and sufficiency of a resolute will to 
sustain us against all the ills of this mortal state, and make us 
steadfast amid the shattered and crumbling pageantry of human 
life and worldly fortune. I should like to think that these 
words fall from Lester Wallack’s own lips—spoken here to you 
by him :— 

* Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down ; 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we loved. 
Though much is taken, much abides ; and though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we a e— 
One equal temper of heroic mind 


Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will, 
. To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield.” 


(Cheers.) 
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Sir Perceval. 


(Read by tts Author at the Lotos Club Dinner to LESTER W ALLACK, 
New York, December 17, 1887.) 


I. 


ITH a glimmer of plumes and a sparkle of lances, 
With blare of the trumpet, and neigh of the steed, 

At morning they rode, where the bright river glances, 

And the sweet summer wind ripples over the mead. 
The green sod beneath them was ermined with daisies 

Smiling up to green boughs tossing wild in their glee, 
While a thousand glad hearts sang their honours and praises, 

Where the Knights of the Mountain rode down to the sea. 


II, 


One rode ’neath the banner whose face was the fairest, 

Made royal with deeds that his manhood had done, 
And the halo of blessing fell richest and rarest 

On his armour that splintered the shafts of the sun.— 
So moves o’er the waters the cygnet sedately ; 

So waits the strong eagle to mount on the wing ; 
Serene and puissant and simple and stately, 

So shines among Princes the form of the King. 


III. 


With a gay bugle-note, when the daylight’s last glimmer 
Smites, crimson and gold, on the snow of his crest, 

At evening he rides through the shades growing dimmer, 
While the banners of sunset stream red in the west. 

His comrades of morning are scattered and parted— 
The clouds hanging low and the winds making moan— 

But smiling, and dauntless, and calm, and true-hearted, 
All proudly he rides down the valley, alone. 


IV. 


Sweet gales of the woodland, embrace and caress him! 
White wings of renown, be his comfort and light! 
Pale dews of the star-beam, encompass and bless him 
With the peace, and the balm, and the glory of night! 
And oh, while he wends to the:verge of that ocean 
Where the years, like a garland, shall fall from his brow, 
May his glad heart exult in the tender devotion, 
The love that encircles and hallows him now! 


WILLIAM WINTER. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


Just twenty-one years have elapsed since Christine Nilsson, Countess of 
Miranda, whose portrait will be found in the current number of THE 
‘THEATRE, made her first public appearance in this country as a prima donna 
assoluta, She came out at Her Majesty’s Theatre on June 6, 1867, in the 
character of Violetta (La Traviata), and at once took London by storm. At 
that time she was in her four-and-twentieth year, possessed of rare personal 
beauty, singular fascination of expression and manner, and one of the 
Sweetest soprano voices ever heard, about two and a half octaves in com- 
pass, and of even quality throughout. Wher Miss Nilsson came to England 
she had already established herself solidly in the favour of the Parisian 
public, having been engaged at the Théatre Lyrique for nearly three years, 
and made her mark in florid as well as lyric parts. Her impersonation of 
Marguerite, during her first London season, was a revelation to the Aaditués 
of our national opera-house. The part had been written by Gounod for 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho, whose rendering of it had been deemed un- 
rivalled until Christine Nilsson, as Margharita-Gretchen, realised Goethe’s 
ideal, as well as that of Gounod. Thenceforth, until her retirement from 
the stage, the Swedish songstress held a universally acknowledged supre- 
macy over all the canfatric’ of her day in that particular ré/. Similar 
super-excellence has been accorded to her on both sides of the Atlantic in 
the part of Ophelia, expressly composed for her by Ambroise Thomas. Her 
Mignon, Elsa (Lohengrin), and Edith (Il Talismano) have also been justly 
pronounced unequalled. 


This gifted and lovely woman is the daughter of a Swedish yeoman, and 
was born on her father’s farm near Wexié on August 20, 1843, the same 
year in which Adelina Patti first saw the light. As a very young child she 
displayed an extraordinary taste for music and aptitude for singing, acquiring 
moreover a considerable local celebrity by the extraordinary sweetness and 
flexibility of her voice. Her first pdtron was a lady (Baroness Leuhusen), 
who had been a public singer before her marriage, and who gave valuable 
lessons in vocalisation to little Christine, afterwards placing her under the 
tuition of Professor Berwald at Stockholm. Six months after she had com- 
menced her regular training as a singer she was commanded to display her 
talents at the Swedish Court. From Stockholm Baroness Leuhusen took 
her to Paris, where she completed her musical studies under M. Wartel, 
and eventually made her début (October 27, 1864) at the Théatre Lyrique 
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in Verdi’s “ Traviata.” Of that theatre, the scene of her early triumphs, she 
took final leave four years later in the principal part of Cohen’s “ Les 
Bluets,” which she “ created,” but could not render popular. It was at the 
Académie de Musique that she appeared in the character of Ophelia on the 
occasion (March 9, 1868) of the initial production of “Hamlet ;” and 
during the same year she added the vé/es of Cherubino and Lucia to her 
répertoire at Drury Lane, also singing with unbounded success in oratorio: 
at the great Handel Festival. 


Christine Nilsson’s artistic triumphs on either side of the Atlantic, her 
many charitable deeds, and the melancholy story of her first marriage to- 
Auguste Rouzeaud are too well known to the London musical public to call 
for recapitulation in this place. My readers will be more interested in a few 
quaint and characteristic anecdotes of the great Scandinavian prima donna 
which I collected some years ago from trustworthy sources, and which 
belong to the category of “things not generally known.” For instance, I 
was assured upon good authority that, in the spring of 1872, when 
Christine was for the first time treading in Adelina’s tiny footsteps across. 
the American Continent, she happened to be at an evening party in New 
York. The assemblage was a brilliant one, invited specially in her honour; she 
was just then the axis round which the Yankee wheel of fashion revolved. 
Suddenly the door opened, admitting an unbidden guest of the male 
persuasion, who walked straight up to the Swedish songstress, clasped her 
to his bosom, and kissed her passionately on the lips. Symptoms of 
' partial petrifaction made themselves manifest in all present, except in 
Christine, who seized the intruder round the waist, lifted him off the 
ground as easily as if he had been a new-born babe, carried him out of 
the room to the landing, and threw him downstairs with a fine gesture of 
athletic disdain, returning to her friends as calmly as though nothing out 
of the way had taken place. The “chucked one” proved to be an escaped 
lunatic, suffering from a fixed idea that he was the original Prince of 
Denmark and that Madame Rouzeaud was his very own Ophelia. But in 
taking possession of what he believed to be his property he reckoned 
without Christine’s biceps, of which she has every reason to be inordi- 
nately proud. 


So did another party—no madman he—who distinguished himself in 
Vienna by following her about like her shadow whenever she went for a 
stroll round the Ring Strasse. He was a swell, glossy-hatted, braided, and 
turned up with fur; his favourite pursuit was to peer under the rim of 
Christine’s bonnet with an alluring smile. One day, just as he had 
executed this manceuvre entirely to his own satisfaction, the object of his 
admiration wheeled sharp round upon him, looked him full in the face, 
and doubling up her right arm under his nose, so that the size of its flexor 
and extensor muscles could not well escape his notice, exclaimed, “ What 
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do you want of me? Do you think that a woman with an arm like this 
cannot take her own part?” Obstupuit, steteruntgue coma, et vox faucibus 
hesit. Lothario made a feeble attempt to raise his hat apologetically, 
turned on his heel, and vanished. henceforth he haunted Christine no 
more. 


Despite her constant intercourse with the fashionable world, Christine 
Nilsson remained a child of impulse—impulse of the rough-and-ready sort. 
Every now and anon the strong peasant-blood that flows through her veins 
prompted her to somewhat startling action ; such, for instance, as once gave 
the eminent baritone Fischer a fright he is not likely to forget to the day of ~ 
his death. She was singing the famous duet between Zerlina and Don Juan 
with him at a concert in Munich. He commenced, “ Reich’ mir die Hand, 
mein Leben, Komm’ auf mein Schloss mit mir!” At the word “komm’” 
she strode towards him so energetically that the poor fellow, losing his 
presence of mind, stepped hastily backwards, stumbled over an inopportune 
music-desk, and fell full-length on the platform. The audience greeted the 
unexpected discomfiture of the seductive Spanish libertine with peals of 
inextinguishable laughter. Who could have expected that, in the very act 
of acceding to his immoral solicitation, Zerlina would level Don Juan with 
the dust? The comic effect of this topsy-turvy dénouement was greatly 
enhanced when the tall fair Christine, towering in meek but muscular inno- 
cence above the prostrate form of subjugated vice, amiably stooped over 
him and helped him to his feet. “La ci darem” was not finished that 
evening ; for, having reassumed the perpendicular, Herr Fischer abruptly 
quitted the platform. 


On another occasion Christine tackled a trifling sumptuary difficulty with 
an athletic vigour that electrified some thousands of Parisians. The episode 
took place during the concert she gave in May, 1885, at the Trocadéro, for 
the benefit of the indigent blind. She had not sung in Paris for some 
years previous to this performance, and her first song was received with 
such tumultuous applause that—with a view to displaying her gratitude 
for so hearty a greeting—she sat down to the piano to carol one of her 
favourite Swedish melodies to her own accompaniment. She had on a pair 
of gloves that covered her arms to the shoulders, and began to unbut'on the 
uppermost of their thirty-six buttons ; but had only unfastened two or three 
when, the absurdity of the situation flashing across her mind, she laughed 
audibly, caught the gloves firmly by their further ends and tore them off her 
arms by sheer force, causing two showers of tiny buttons to fall pattering on 
the platform and the keyboard of the pianoforte. The audience, delighted 
with the energy dnd naiveté of the action, fairly rose at her, and cheered 
her to the echo. 





Her ready-wittedness was somewhat more gracefully illustrated one night 
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at Madrid when she was singing the Jewel-Song in “Faust.” Her name- 
sake, the fair young Queen, was sitting in the State box facing the stage ; 
and Christine, as she warbled the lines— 


* C’est la fille d’un roi 
Qu’on salue au passage !” 


dropped a quick little curtsey to Her Spanish Majesty. The audience took 
the cue like one man, rose to its feet, and broke out into rapturous shouts 
of “ Viva Christina! Viva la Reyna!” It was a “happy thought,” and 
delighted the astute Madrileiios by its fimesse as well as by its manifest 
spontaneity. 


From Christine Nilsson at Kensington to Adelina Patti at Buenos Ayres 
is a “far cry ;” but, as it happens, I have lately heard twice from the Diva, 
and the letters reveal such genuine exultation over the magnificence of her 
reception at Buenos Ayres that in all probability the readers of THE 
THEATRE will read a few brief extracts from them with interest. She writes 
entr autres ; “TI was quite royally received on my arrival here. Five car- 
riages were placed at my disposal by some of the first people of the town. 
The one that took me home belonged to the President of the Republic, and 
was full of lovely flowers. At the hotel I could hardly get through, the 
crowd was so dense. I was cheered like a queen whenever I showed 
myself, and the whole place was en _féfe. . . We intend (April 5) remain- 
ing here about two months and a half, going hence to Montevideo for a 
fortnight, then to Rio for a month, which will bring us up to the time when 
we are to return home again. I think we shall go back by an English boat, 
which will call here, coming from Australia, and will Jand us at Plymouth 
on the 11th of August. . . Here they are just as amiable and charming 
as possible ; each day I receive from ten to fifteen bouquets and baskets of 
rare flowers. . . The heat was unbearable during our voyage ; at Dakar 
I really thought we should all suffocate. Here, too, it is most dreadful. 
No sleep at night is possible, what with all the thunderstorms, and, great 


Scott! the mosquitoes. My right eye is so swollen this morning that I can 
hardly see out of it!” 


Madame Nicolini made her first appearance in Buenos Ayres as Rosina 
in “ Il Barbiere,” her second in “‘ Traviata,” and her third in “ Lucia.” On 
all three occasions the receipts were over £2,400, according to the leading 
newspapers—“La Patria,” “La Prensa,” “La Razon,” and ‘El Diario”— 
which teem with enthusiastic praise of her superb singing and acting, the 
“Diario” observing that “only intelligence and heart are required to applaud, 
without risk of compromising oneself, a picture by Raffaelle, astatue by Canova, 
and the Rondo from ‘Lucia’ sung by Patti.” The “Globo” makes a pun in 
her honour at Virgil's expense—“ Vera incessu Patti-it dea.” The president, 
vice-president, cabinet-ministers, chief generals, admirals, and judges of the 
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Argentine Republic were present at her déduz in the Politeama. No living 
soul at Buenos Ayres had theretofore ever seen such an illustrious and 
numerous audience gathered together within the precincts of that stately 
heatre: I cannot resist the temptation of subjoining a specimen of the 
“florid” Spanish critical style. “She is a Jovely woman, an artistic genius. 
The soil of Andalusia is reflected in her beautitul eyes. There is as much 
poetry in her nymph-like face as in the silver rays of the moon, that are 
reflected in the crystalline waters of the Guadalquivir and Manzanares. (!) 
In private she is an extraordinary woman; on the stage, a queen; when 
she sings, an angel. Her voice is a suave arpeggio, a cadence, a note fallen 
from heaven. In the theatre she interprets faithfully all the mysteries of 
the human heart. She is the refulgent and majestic star that shines in the 
firmament of immortality. Let us lay at her feet the flowers of love, and 
the palms of triumph and glory!” There now! 


Madame Minnie Hauk has been singing Elsa and Marguerite to crowded 
houses in Wiesbaden, and the Grand Duke of Saxe-Meiningen has conferred 
upon her his Order of Merit. As I write these lines she is on her way to 
London to fulfil her engagement at Covent Garden, in high spirits and 
excellent voice. By the way, the initial performance of Mr. Harris’s 
stagione was rather a tame one. The house was full, but the audience 
was cold, although “ Lucrezia” was fairly cast and beautifully mounted and 
dressed It is a work that no longer pleases, even in this stubbornly con- 
Servative country ; and Madame Fursch-Madi, though a meritorious artist, 
is scarcely the singer or actress to revive the enthusiasm which used to be 
awakened when Giulia Grisi impersonated the wicked Duchess of Ferrara. 
For my own part, I wondered at Mr. Harris “opening” with “Lucrezia;” 
but perhaps he could not help himself, his Australian phoenix having 
failed him at the eleventh hour. That he should have allowed Madame 
Nordica,to appear in the part of Carmen is indeed “one of those things 
no fellow can understand.” 


There has becn a glut of good concerts during the month of May— 
admirable -Sarasate recitals, delightful Richter concerts (as I expected, 
“Hagen’s Wacht” did not go down with the St. James’s Hall public - 
a little bit, whilst Berliozs “Carnaval Romain” all but brought 
down the house), a charming Clotilde Kleeberg recital, which 
deserved a paragraph of praise to itself, had I more space at my 
disposal, a noble Bach choir concert, a memorable Grieg evening at the 
Philharmonic, interesting matinées given by Madame Cornelia Dalnoky, 
a well-trained Viennese soprano of the declamatory school ; by Miss Alice 
Gomes, to take leave of her friends before returning to India, her native 
land ; by Mdlle. Juliette Folville, a clever violinist, pianist, and composer, 
who played for a couple of hours, unassisted save by the Chevalier Ganz— 
‘alone she did it ;” and an important Brahms Concert, under the direction 
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of Mr. Bradley, at which Miss Damian sang with a force and pathos, truth 
of intonation, and splendour of tone that reminded me of the never suffi- 
ciently to be lamented Charlotte Dolby. The instrumental items of the 
programme were judiciously selected from Brahms’ inimitable chamber- 
music, and I need scarcely say that the “ Liebeslieder” waltzes, as usual, 
took the audience—a very musical and judgmatical one—by storm, being 
played and sung to perfection. At Mr. De Lara’s concert on May 16—the 
first given by him in London since his return from an eight months’ sojourn 
on the Continent—an interesting ¢ébut took place, that of little Marguerite 
Naudin, a child only nine years old, and daughter of the famous French 
tenor. This tiny girl, whose voice is peculiarly sweet and “tender with 
tears,” sings perfectly in tune, with a justness of phrasing and passionate 
pathos that are simply marvellous in one so young. Whilst interpreting De 
Lara’s beautiful setting of Lord Lytton’s lines, “ If sorrow have taught me 
anything,” she touched her audience to the very heart’s core ; and yet, what 
should this pretty child know about sorrow, or have learnt from it? She 
has certainly been taught to mimic passion with such exactitude that her 
imitation may readily pass for the genuine article. Her rendering, too, of 
Tosti’s “Pepita” was inimitably sympathetic and interesting. The 
Cavaliere Paolo himself could not have “ spoken” the charming song more 
effectively. Another feature of the concert was the delightful, fascinating, 
idiosyncratic singing of Miss Marguerite Hall, who carried all before her 
(and with a fashionable audience on a rainy afternoon, be it remembered !) 
in the concert-giver’s superb new song “To Love,” and in his ever fresh 
and dainty “All my All.” To hear such genial compositions so exquisitely 
rendered is indeed a musical treat. Mr. De Lara’s Virgin Choir was, as 
ever, devoted and indefatigable. Its maiden accents were not uniformly 
breathed in perfect tune ; but its assiduity and “ readiness to oblige” were 
beyond all praise. The gifted high-priest of this vestal band was unfortu- 
nately prevented from singing by a sudden and overpowering hoarseness. 
His remplagant, Mr. Black, has a fine voice and a nasal delivery. Miss Helen 
d’Alton was heartily encored in “‘ The Garden of Sleep,” which fully main- 
tains the popularity it achieved last season. 


I have received two songs and six “Album Leaves,” composed by that 
’ graceful melodist and ripe musician, Mr. Arthur Hervey. Of the songs, 

“TI care not” is passionate, “Cri du cceur” at once tuneful and richly 
modulated, and “In Absence” a fine vigorous setting of some singularly 
beautiful words by Russell Lowell. I can cordially recommend both works 
to musicianly vocal amateurs. The “Album Leaves” are full of pretty 


fancies ; notably the “ Valse d’Automne,” “ Humoresque,” and “Caprice.” 
Six new romantic pieces for the pianoforte, by M. Joseph Wieniawski, have 
also been recently published by Schott and Co., and will reward the advanced 
pianist of private life, if he or she will take the pains to study them. From 
Heidelberg (Guttenberger being the publisher) my old friend Eugenio 
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Pirani sends me two of his newest compositions, a clever ‘‘ Fughetta,” well 
worked out, and a very pretty little waltz, not to be danced to, by any 
means, but to be played with a light, agile finger, multiplied by ten, pour 
passer le temps—not moult tristement, but moult agréablement. 

C1.AVICHORD. 


Our Play=Bor. 


“THE BEN-MY-CHREE.” 
A New Romantic Drama, in five acts, by HALL CAINE and WILSON BARRETT. 
First produced at the Princess’s Theatre, May 17, 1888. 


ao .. Mr. WILSON BARRETT. Michael camiey .. Mr. J. WELCH. 

wenn yirea .. .. Miss EASTLAKE Jabez Gawn .. .. Mr. HORACE Hoposgs. 

Ewan Mylrea.. .. Mr. CHARLES FULTON. Jem Curphey.. .. Mr. T. W. PERCIVAL. 

‘Thorkell Mylrea -. Mr. AUSTIN MELFORD. Hommy Beg .. .. Mr. G. HOWARD BERNAGE. 
Gilchrist Mylrea .. Mr. JOHN MACLEAN. Coroner .. .. .. Mr. A. E, FIELD. 

Mr. Harcourt.. .. Mr. COOPER-CLIFFE. Kitty ++ «+ «+ Miss LILLIE BELMORE. 

Davy Fayle ... - GEORGE BARRETT. Kerry .. .. .. Mrs. Hupsonw Kirpy. 

ne 3 Quilleash . Mr. W. A. ELLiorr. Lira Teare .. .. Miss HARRIETTA POLINI. 

Ned Teare .. .. Mr. 8. Murray CARSON. WNancy .. .. .. Miss ALICE BELMORE. 

Jem Callow .. .. Mr. FRANK PITSTONE. Bridget .. .. .. Miss GAMBIER. 


The ‘nitienioy of “ The Ben-my-Chree” will rank as a red-letter day in 
the annals of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s triumphs. To welcome him back to 
his old house was in itself an occasion of much moment to his friends and 
admirers ; that hearty cheers, applause, calls, and 
floral tributes should be showered upon him was 
but natural, and looked for; but that the almost 
insurmountable difficulty of making a good play 
out of a novel should have been so overcome was 
hardly expected ; and so complete and deserved 
a success proved beyond all anticipation. A\l who 
have read “The Deemster” must have been struck 
beforehand with the extreme fitness of the cha- 
racter of Dan Mylrea to Mr. Barrett’s style of 
acting. Pewer, impetuosity, and tenderness, a'l 
are required in the impersonation of this man, 
whose heart is as large as his arm is strong. The 
kind Bishop, his father, loves him, but neither 
understands nor appreciates his true value. His 
uncle, the Deemster, hates him. Ewan, his cousin, 
gives him brotherly affection, but despises and 
mistrusts him; and when Dan gets into bad 
company, or gives way to his unruly temper, Ty, Easfeate 
Ewan, like many good people, thinks it right to 
treat him as an outcast. One only, and this one a woman, has seen 
below the surface. Mona, the Deemster’s daughter, loves Dan, and 
is loved by him with all the intensity of his strong nature. To 
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prevent a quarrel with her brother, Mona sends for Dan, and under 
her sweet influence he promises to become a new man; her father’s 
voice is heard, and to save her from reproach Dan hides in the house 
and escapes by her chamber window. He is seen by Ewan, who 
insults him, accusing him of dishonouring his sister, and forces him to 
fight with knives, and Ewan falls. The crew of “The Ben-my-Chree” 
bury the body at sea, but the tide brings it back; the poor old Bishop 
tries to buy the silence of those 4who. have proof against Dan; 
Mona, compelled to appear as chief witness against the man she 
loves, refuses to speak; but Dan resolves to make atonement, sur- 
renders himself, and is condemned to death by the Governor and 
the Deemster. But by the laws of Mann the church has in some 





Dat Iyer, 
" Wison Dagret7 


cases a supreme right of jurisdiction; the Bishop asserts this right, 
but is only able to save his -son’s life by passing on him the 
most terrible of all sentences; he is to be cut off from the people, 
no one may speak to him, touch him, or succour him, under penalty 
of death. For'a year he drags out his solitary life, then he is summoned 
back by one faithful friend to save Mona. The Governor, who has resolved 
to make her his wife at any cost, finding her immovable in her love for 
Dan, accuses her in the face of the people of being Dan’s mistress. By the 
Canon law of Purgation Mona comes to the church to swear her innocence; 
but there is only her word against that of her slanderer, when Dan steps in 
and clears her good name by an oath before the altar, thus laying down 
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his life for her, for no one has the power to recall his sentence. Such 
extremé emotions are beyond Mona’s strength, and she falls dead in his 
arms. Want of space prevents my going into details and doing justice to 
the many fine scenes of this play. The love passages in the garden are 
charmingly tender and natural in conception and rendering ; the quarrel 
and fight intensely effective. After the judgment, in that fine but desolate 
landscape, the doom of this repentant man left alone on the face of the 
earth, as all slink away from him, and he is left solitary and despairing, the 
effect is so impressive that one feels as if an iron hand were crushing one’s 
heart. Next, the soliloquy of Dan is one of the finest things Mr. Barrett 
has ever done; his alternate fits of irritation and submission to his fate, the 
bitterness of the present and the physical weakness at the joy of hearing a 
human voice again—how admirably true is all this! How noble and 
elevating is the last act, when Dan seeks the blessing of his father, and so 
simply and fervently gives his life for the honour of the woman he loves. 
Mona gives less scope for a display of histrionic power, but Miss East- 
lake loses none of her opportunities. Mr. Charles Fulton and Mr. 
Cooper-Cliffe are excellent ; Mr. Austin Melford very good. Mr. Maclean 
shows the affectionate, weak side of the Bishop in a right key ; but in some 
scenes lacks sufficient dignity. Mr. George Barrett as the lad Davy is both 
amusing @nd truly pathetic, a first-rate comedian as usual. I put down my 
pen with sincere regret that I have not the space to speak as I feel about 
this great dramatic success. MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 


“THE RAILROAD OF LOVE.” 


A Comedy in four acts (from the German of Franz Von Schoenthan and Gustave Kadelberg), by 
AuGUSTIN DALY. 


Produced, for the first time in England, at the Gaiety Theatre, London, May 8rd, 1888. 





General Everett, U.S.A. Mr. CHARLES FISHER. Crusty .. .. .. .. Mr. MURPHY. 

Lieut. Howell Everett, Tom .. .. -. «+» Mr. JOHN Woop. 
U.S.A. .. .. .. Mr. JOHN DREW. Valentine Osprey .. Miss ADA REHAN. 

Phenix Scuttleby .. Mr. JAMES LEWIS. Viva Van Ryker .. Miss PHa@sE RUSSELL, 

Adam Grinni .. Mr. GBORGE CLARKE. Mrs. Eutycia La- 

Judge Van Ryker .. Mr. CHARLES LECLERCQ. burnum .. .. .. Mrs. G. H. GrcBert. 

Benny Demaresq .. Mr. OTIS SKINNER. | Cherry .. .. .. .. Miss EVELINA CooKE. 

Truffles Su Alger 


» Mr. E. P. WILKES. 


It was with a feeling of pleasant exhilaration 
that the theatrical world looked for the arrival of 
Mr. Daly’s cheerful company. Its members are 
regarded with a friendly, and even affectionate, 
interest ; and we feel under obligations to them 
for many hours of unrestrained enjoyment. Mr. 
Lewis brings his “quince-like” face, so stored 
with a dry, reserved humour, while his invari- 
able associate, Mrs. Gilbert, seems to elevate 
“nagging ” into a fine art. But it is the nagging of 
high comedy. She is the first of “old women” 
now upon the stage. All have a remarkable finish wf si touael 
in their style, and play into each other's hands of Sag oryd val 
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with a deftness and facility that is remarkable, and quite equals what is 


seen on the French stage. 


Miss Rehan has a peculiar unique flavour in her acting, which it is really 
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difficult to describe—a sort of perpetual 
petulance and “flouting,” a drawing-on 
that warns off, with curious alternations of 
seriousness and fun which supply a pi- 
quancy. Those who have lived in the 
country parts of Ireland will have met 
many Irish girls whose character seems 
thus compounded ; a pleasing gravity in 
trifles alternated with raillery and merri- 
ment. Miss Rehan, it is said, is of Irish 
extraction. Whatever be the secret, it is 
certain her style has a singular originality 
and power. Audiences find her- irresis-. 
tible. Her invariable ‘‘complement,” as 
they say in the schools, is Mr. Drew; the 
pair act and re-act on each other with 
happiest effect, so that the Drew minus 
the Rehan would seem manguéj and the 
Rehan without her Drew would lose much 
of Ker effect. Long may they “Siamese ” 
it together! His style seems to act on 
hers as an irritant or challenge. 

Then we have Mr. Otis Skinner— 
oddly named !—who is ever in a tem- 
pered state of burlesque, suffering grie- 
vance with due gravity ; and that capital 


performer Leclercq, always satisfactory to the full extent required by 
the character. (Who wiil forget his strolling manager?) It is really a 


company of extraordinary talent «nd train- 
ing, and thus whatever piece is presented 
“goes” with brightness and animation. 

Praise, too, must be given to the 
mounting, scenery, &c., with which these 
Daly pieces are set out. The most 
minute matters are carefully looked to. 
Even the servant is in harmony; he is 
the menial of the particular establishment, 
and in keeping, without striving to make 
himself prominent. 


American scenery has a character of ¢ 


its own. It is somewhat gaudy, and 
flashy in its colours, not to say tawdry, 
and probably reflects the decorative taste 
of the country. The furniture is too 
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MONS. MARIUS. 


** A fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy” 


HAMLET, Act v. Sc. 1. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR “THE THEATRE fa! 
BY ALBERT DENFEULAIN, 147, STRAND, 
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obtrusively rich, such as would be selected by some nouvcau-riche. Taste 
in short, and taste of a subdued kind, is lacking. Doors, too, seem an 
essential element in the stage business. There are some half-a-dozen in 
each scene; these are further emphasised by pretentious frames and 
cases, of a reddish wood, elaborately carved. They close with a loud 
click, and open inwards, like the French stage doors ; whereas the English 
doors open outwards. The ladies’ dresses, too, strange to say, show the 
same inharmoniousness of colour; and Miss Rehan, with all her gifts, 
has generally one, at least, unbecoming robe. It is a pity she does not 
do herself full justice on this point, as she has a fine figure and presence, 
-such as would do credit to Wérth’s creations, 
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The new piece of “re-entry,” “The Railroad of Love,” certainly seems 
rather attenuated, too much so to bear the burden of four acts, and might 
be described as a prolonged version of the well-worn “ Happy Pair,” or a 
modern presentment of the pleasant wit-contests of Beatrice and Benedick. 
These are, of course, sustained by Miss Rehan and Mr. Drew. Some 
passages were original and piquant enough, as where her lover, smarting 
under his mistress’s flouts, decoys her into an ambuscade, describing a 
story or novelette with an imaginary heroine ; and when the lady, really 
pleased, objects to some touches, she is coolly told that it is not intended 
for her. So, with the curious interview between the lovers, separated by 
an’ open door, which, in the dearth of situations, seems to be a novel 
one. 

There is always a peculiar répertoire of jests and quips in these 
American pieces, chiefly turning upon a number of /rwcs or “sells,” which 
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the performers play off upon one another. Thus a lover, rejected by his 
flame’s father, says in despair he will retire into yon chamber to indulge 
his grief, knowing that his ixamorata has already retired there before him. 
The uniforms of the United States army, which are displayed here lavishly, 
seem more rich and sumptuous than one would have expected in a re- 
publican country. - Indeed, the whole ball-room was admirable for stage- 
management, movement, and gaiety; the music pretty and subdued, the 
dancing natural and unobtrusive. The stray fancy dresses, however, seemed 
out of keeping. Mr. Daly has done his work admirably, and is a model 
manager; his influence, whether as author, director, or general inspirer 
of the whole, being shown in the most effective and conspicuous way. 
Even in the art of “making up,” as it ig Called, a profitable lesson might 
be taken. Witness Mr, Leclercq’s admirable head and beard as the Judge, 
Altogether Mr. Daly and his company are a welcome addition, and are 
sure to increase the gaiety, if not of this nation, at least that of the London 
season, Percy FITZGERALD, 


“THE TREASURE.” 


New farcical play in three acts, by R. C. CARTON and CECIL RALEIGH. 
First produced at the Strand Theatre, Tuesday Afternoon, May 1, 1888, 


Ca) Archibald Inspector Bosgood Mr. REGI@ALD STOCKTON. 
lestre Mr. FRANK RODNEY. Mr. Porker .. ., Mr. STEPHEN CAFFREY, 
™_ John Benson’ 7 2 A. LAYE B pe mae ty ecg Mr. H. PAYNE-SILK. 
Billimore ILBERT ARQUHAR. ertrude 

Mr. Blackwaithe Mr. JULIAN CRoss. Dine .. .. o. f mise RATE LAWLER. 

Earnes . Mr. H, DE LANGE. Mrs. Champion .. = ELEANOR BUFTON. 

Velvet Sam. alias ) Mary Miss CONSTANCE STANHOPE 
Mortimer Walde- E. W. SOMERSET. Juno E. Johnstone Miss CoMPTON. 
Sere 


The authors of “The Treasure” are too fond of complication in their 
plots, and though they work them out with some ingenuity, the result in 
this, their last production, was a feeling of weariness, The mystification 
turns on a certain deceased colonel having left his property to whoever, of 
those named in his will, shall prove to be single at the expiration of a given 
time. Alli the legatees get married, and endeavour to conceal the fact from 
each other, and “ The Treasure,” which is supposed to be of such value as 
to tempt a most noted cracksman to essay a burglary, under the disguise of 
an itinerant photographer, proves to be a recipe for concocting chutnee! 
Every assistance was given by the actors to make the piece go, but with 
little result. Mr. Frank Rodney made his mark as Captain Poigndestre, a 
voué, spendthrift, and associate of thieves. Mr. Gilbert Farquhar well 
represented the fatuous, irritable Mr. Billimore ; Mr. Julian Cross was very 
amusing as Mr. Blackthwaite, a man of law who is mistaken by the police 
for the house-breaker ; and Mr. C. W. Somerset was genuinely clever as 
Velvet Sam. Miss Kate Lawler, after a long absence from the stage, played 
Gertrude Woodbine in a most humorous and amusing manner, Miss 
Compton looked a very “ Juno” in the character bearing that name. 
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* BOOTLES’ BABY.” 
‘New Play in four acts, written by HUGH Moss, founded (by*special permission on John Strange 


Winter's Popular Story, 
First produced at the Globe Theatre, Tuesday, May 8, 1888. 

“Capt. Algernon Fer- Lieut. P. Miles .. Mr. FORBES DAWSON. 

rers (Bootles) ., Mr. EDMUND MAURICE. Mrs. Smith .. .. Miss @ENRIETTA LINDLEY 
Captain Lucy... .. Mr. C. W. GARTHORNE Laura Norris .. . Miss WEBSTER. 
“Capt.GavorGilchrist Mr. CHARLES SUGDEN. Humpty Dumpty .. Miss Rose EVELYN. 
Dr. Blantyre .. ,. Mr, GILBERT FARQUHAR. | Mignon (Booties’ 
Lieut. and Adjutant | *.. «» -- Miss MINNIE TERRY. « 
trGray .. ... .. Mr. C. MONTAGUE, | HelenGrace .. .. Miss EpITH WOODWORTH. 
Private Philip Saun- | 

ders ws Mr. CHARLES COLLETTE. | 


The management of Miss Edith Woodworth and Mr. Edgar Bruce com- 
mmenced auspiciously, so far as the applause of a first-night audience can be 
taken as a verdict. ‘There is so much that is tender and fascinating in the 
Jumbering but good and true-hearted Bootles’ love for the little waif, that it 
was impossible for the adapter to quite destroy its charm, and, allowing that he 
was compelled, from the meagreness of the plot, to considerably spread t 
‘out, I think he might have done so more gracefully. In the mass of garrisor 
‘chaff and tittle-tattle there is but little interest, save for the thorough 
insight we gét into the utterly selfish character of Gilchrist, until the close of 
the second act, when the child, supposed to be nearly three years old, is 
‘found in Bootles’ bed. Gilchrist, with the heartlessness that has imposed 
secrecy on his wife, Helen Grace, recommends its being sent to the work- 
‘house, and when Bootles says that he will adopt it a good curtain is secured. 
"The love sceres between the hero and Helen, whom he has loved for a long 
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time, are nicely drawn, the interest taken in the garrison sports that are 
supposed to be going on in the third act is fairly sustained, and the way in 





(j 
| | 
>, 


which Gilchrist is killed in the pony race, and makes confession, is welt 
worked up. The story flags again in the fourth act, and it seems almost 
superfluous. But for all 


es this, the all-round good-. 
Ao le ness of the acting, the 
* “Ty brightness of the uni- 
Tks forms, and the natural © 

/' Ts > and tender charm of 


“little Miss Minnie Terry 
7 as Mignon, so winning 
Aer and childlike, make 
ample amends. Bootles’ 

part, though a sympa~ 

thetic one, is not very 

easy to play, and Mr. 
Edmund Maurice may 

be complimented on the 

way in which he ac- 
quitted himself. Mr. 
Charles Sugden had 
evidently studied the 
character. of Gilchrist, 

and made him as brutal 

and callous as could 

well be imagined. Mr. 
Gilbert Farquhar was an 
excellent type of thearmy 
medico. Mr. Charles 
Collette must have had some former soldier-servant of his own in his eye 
when embodying Private Saunders, so true was he to nature, He certainly 
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made the hit of the evening. Miss Henrietta Lindley and Miss Webster 
did the utmost they could with colourless parts, which should be written 
up. Miss Edith Woodworth was very sweet and tender as Helen Grace, 
and has no doubt gained more power since the first performance, which 
must have been rather an ordeal for her. Miss Rose Evelyn gave a bright and 
amusing sketch of the faithful nurse, Humpty-Dumpty. The uniforms and 
dresses were brilliant and costly, and the mise-en-scéne the perfection of 
taste. Miss Woodworth and Mr. Bruce were called for, and Mrs. Stannard 
{John Strange Winter) bowed her acknowledgments from a private box. 


“THE REAL LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.” 


A Play in three acts, adapted from her novel by Mrs. Hopason BURNETT. 
First produced at Terry’s Theatre, Monday afternoon, May 14, 1888. 


Earl of Dorincourt .. Mr. ALFRED BISHOP. Cedric Errol .. .. Miss VERA BERINGER. 
Mr. Havisham .. .. Mr. BRANDON THOMAS. Dick Tipton .. .. Miss EsME BERINGER. 
Silas Hobbs.. .. .. Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER. Mrs. Errol .. .. .. Miss WINIFRED EMERY. 
Wilkins .. .. .. Mr. HENDRIE. Minna .. .. .. .. Miss ELLEN LEIGH. 
Higgins .. .. .. Mr. BRANSCOMBE. Mary .. .. .. .. Miss FANNY BRovuGu. 
Thomas .. .. .. Mr. MAURICE VAUGHAN. 


Charming as was the performance of Mr. Seebohm’s version of “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” at the Prince of Wales’s, and perfectly as were their 
several parts acted by Miss Annie Hughes, Miss Mary Rorke, and Mr. 
Somerset, there will be little doubt that Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s adapta- 
tion of her own novel is the better work. The character of Mrs. Errol is 
made even a more beautiful one, for she does not descend to the subter- 
fuge of entering the proud earl’s house as a servant. Then, again, the old 
nobleman’s nature thaws under the gentle influence and bright honesty and 
pluck of his little grandson. More vraisemblance is lent to the claim ot 
the adventuress by her visible presence, and the characters of Cedric and 
his friends, Silas Hobbs and Dick Tipton the shoeblack (who also appears), 
are thoroughly naturally drawn. The authoress has been fortunate in 
securing Miss Vera Beringer to play the little lord; with an unusual 
aptitude for the stage, she has been exceptionally carefully trained and has 
learnt her lesson well; she is mostly natural, and her performance is 
extraordinary for one so young, though I do not think so clever a one as 
that of Miss Hughes. Miss Winifred Emery played the noble, unselfish 
Mrs. Errol with a delicacy and touching fervour that brought tears to the 
eyes of many. Miss Ellen Leigh as Minna did not in any way disguise 
the character of the woman she had to portray, and made of it a distinct 
success ; and Miss Fanny Brough as Mary, the faithful Irish girl, was so 
warm-hearted and sympathetic that I wished we were to see more of her. 

The Earl of Dorincourt was splendidly acted by Mr. Alfred Bishop; not 
a characteristic of the petulant, selfish nobleman was lost sight of; even 
his twinges of gout appeared to be felt, and there was a delicious sarcasm 
n his delivery when he remarked on the opinion in which he is held by 
his dependents. Mr. Brandon Thomas drew a carefully finished portrait 
of the old family solicitor, Mr. Havisham, so-calm and yet so acute. The 
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Silas Hobbs of Mr. Albert Chevalier was an amusing and not overdrawn. 
character. Higgins, the grateful farmer (now introduced instead of the 
curate), was full of rugged pathos at Mr. Branscomb’s hands, and even the 
small part of Wilkins, the groom, was made much of by the acting of Mr. 
Hendrie. Miss Esme Beringer as Dick Tipton was not quite in the 
picture. 

Much of the success was no doubt owing to the play having been pro-~ 
duced under Mrs. Kendal’s direction ; the result does her the very highest 
credit, and was acknowledged by the heartiest of calls. Few playgoers: 
will miss the opportunity of witnessing one of the most thoroughly good 
and well-acted productions that has ever yet been seen on the English 
stage. 


“MR. BARNES OF NEW YORK.” 
New play in a prologue and three acts, by RUTLAND BARRINGTON, founded on Mr, A. C. GUNTER’S. 
celebrated novel. 
Count Filippo Danella Mr. E. 8S. WILLARD. Mateo 


-- «oe e+» Mr.GEORGECLAREMONT. 
Mr. JULIAN Cross. Marita Paoli .. .. Miss Amy MCNEILL. 
Burton Barnes .. .. Mr. YORKE STEPHENS. Enid Anstruther . Miss GERTRUDE KINGs- 
Edwin Gerard Anstru- TON. “* 
ther .._.. .. .. Mr..H. REEVES SMITH. Lady Chartris .. .. Mrs, BILLINGTON, 

C. Marion Phillips .. Mr. HENRY HALLEY. Maud Chartris .. .. Miss HELEN LEYTON. 
George F. Arthur .. Mr, FRANK RODNEY. Isola .. .. .. «- Miss H. VIVIAN. 
Capt. de Belloc .. .. Mr. HAMILTON KNIGHT. | Maid .. .. .. .. Miss ROSE DEARING. 
Antonio Paoli .. .. Mr. MATTHEW BRODIE. 


Under the title of “To the Death” the above piece was produced at 
the same house on March 23, 1888, and a full description of the plot will 
be found in last month’s number of THE THEATRE. Some alterations. 
have been made which materially improve the work as a play, more pat- 
ticularly towards the close. Marita does not lose her reason as in the 
original version, and Danella, when the curtains are withdrawn, has suffi- 
cient strength left him to stagger forward and implore Marita’s pardon, 
dying at the feet of the woman he loves. As the cast is for the most part. 
a new one, it is given in its entirety. Of Mr. E. S. Willard and Mr. Julian 
Cross, who retain their original characters, I can only confirm the highly 
favourable opinion I expressed. Mr. Yorke Stephens, who now plays. 
Burton Barnes, does so in a light and pleasant manner. Mr. A. Reeves 
Smith is earnest and agreeable as Anstruther; Mr. Frank Rodney im 
pressive as George F, Arthur; Mr. Hamilton Knight gives an excellent 
sketch of the French officer, De Belloc, and Mr. Matthew Brodie displays. 
much artistic skill as the ill-fated Antonio Paoli. As Marita Miss Amy 
McNeill fails to touch the more masculine attributes of the character; she 
is so gentle and tender that it is impossible to reconcile the idea that such. 
a woman could spend months in pursuit of a fellow-creature’s life, She is 

ealtogether too womanly and English. Miss Gertrude Kingston was very 
bright and. amusing as Enid Anstruther, but too coquettish, and almost 
cynical, certainly not the fresh, innocent girl that we picture ourselves Enid 
to be. Mrs.: Billington gives us some fair comedy scenes as Lady 
Chartris, and Miss Helen Leyton, as the mischievous but clever Maud. 
Chartris, makes a decided hit, The piece is handsomely staged, and was. 
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received with every mark of thorough approval. Mr. Rutland Barrington, 
with considerable tact, when bowing his acknowledgments to the audience, 
announced that he “would telegraph to the author of the story how 
warmly they had received his play.” Cecit Howarp, 


~~ Be 
Our Omnibus=Bor. 


M. Jean Richepin is certainly the coming French dramatist. Step by 
step he has advanced from the ranks of journalism, till he holds now a 
recognised position as poet and playwright. He has enriched French. 
literature with “ Les Blasphtmes” and “La Mer,” while, by his “ Monsieur 
Scapin,” produced two years ago at the Théatre Frangais, he gained a 
place of honour in the history of that classic house. His latest work, ** Le 
Flibustier,” marks further progress. The plot is of the simplest descrip- 
tion ; one of those tender little episodes in humble life which nothing short 
of genius could successfully employ as the ground-work of a three-act 
play. In the character of the old sailor, Legoéz, he gives us a faithful 
portrait of a rugged, cheery, superstitious, and withal simple-minded old 
salt, redolent of the sea-breezes, a type by no means uncommon on the 
coast of Brittany, where the scene is laid. M. Richepin is never happier 
than when he writes about the sea. His verse has a sturdy manliness. 
about it that goes straight to the heart, and resounds in the ear with the 
mighty boom of the ocean he loves to describe. ill his finest qualities as. 
a poet have been called into play in the writing of “Le Flibustier.” He 
has elaborated with reverential care this character of old Legoéz until it 
stands out with almost startling vividness in the long gallery of dramatic 
portraiture. Keen insight must have gone hand-in-hand with careful study 
in the production of the venerable Breton sailor. 


A glance at the story will show how admirably this strongly-drawn figure 
is fitted to its proper place in the picture. Although occupying the place 
of prominence from beginning to end he never for a moment steps out of the 
framework. Fifteen years before the story begins, Pierre, old Legoéz’s. 
grandson, had gone to sea, following thus the traditions of the family. 
For the last eight years nothing has been heard of him; but the old 
man will not believe that the sea, round which all his affections and 
memories cling, will take from him the last of his race. He constantly 
looks for 'Pierre’s return, and never a stranger walks ashore in the 
harbour of St. Malo but Legoéz eagerly scans the features for the 
face of the boy he loves. Of course this forlorn hope is not shared 
by his prosaic neighbours, nor by his daughter-in-law, Marie Anne, who 
keeps house for him. The only sympathy he really gets is from Marie 
Anne’s pretty daughter Janik, who, according to Breton fashion, was affianced 
to the lost seaman in her infancy. Janik looks upon herself as Pierre’s 
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rightful property whenever he comes to claim her, and she shares with the 
old man. the belief in his ultimate return. The sudden advent of a 
stranger in the person of one Jaquemin threatens to disturb the quiet 
domestic happiness of Legoéz’s cottage. This sailor has been Pierre’s 
most intimate friend ; has joined him in filibustering expeditions, saw him 
engaged in mortal combat with the Spaniards, and believes him dead. 
He is not without proof, as he brings some of his dead friend’s property 
back with him.’ So overjoyed is old Legoéz to see his grandson, as he 
supposes, once again, that Marie Anne dreads revealing the real truth to 
him, fearing disaster from the shock. Janik also is in the dark as 
to the identity of the man whom the sea has given up at last. When 
she learns the truth it is only to find that her heart has already gone out 
towards his, too late for recall. Presently the actual Pierre arrives on the 
scene, and ‘the kindly deception can be no longer kept up. Legoéz is 
furious with the man he now considers an impostor, and orders him 
indignantly from the house. Matters are, of course, ultimately put straight. 
It is evident both to the grandfather and Pierre that Janik’s happiness is 
bound up in the stranger, and her cousin resigns her to him, while the old 


man devoutly thanks Heaven for having restored two grandsons. to him 
instead of one. 


On such slender materials has M.'Richepin built up one of the 
finest plays of our day. He is to be congraulated on the interpretation 
“Le Flibustier” receives from the incomparable company of the Rue 
Richelieu. M. Got, as Legoéz, has a part for which alone he might have 
been horn into the world, it suits him so admirably in every respect. M. 
Laroche, as Pierre, and. M. Worms, as Jacquemin—the stranger—are capital 
in their parts, more particularly the latter artist. Madame Barretta gives a 
most winning and touching portrayal of Janik’s innocence, love, dis- 
appointment, and triumph, while Madame P. Granger, as Marie Anne, plays 
with well-controlled feeling: ‘The whole three acts take place in a single 
“set”—the sitting-room of old Legoéz overlooking the harbour of St. 
Malo, with the boundless sea in the distance, and, to parody a famous 
remark, the smell of the sea-weed is wafted over the footlights. 


“A Crooked Mile,” by Miss C. Lemore, was chosen by Miss Bella Pate- 
man for her reappearance after her long and severe illness. The play 
shows considerable promise, and tells of the mental sufferings of a woman 
who, for the sake of her husband and children, suppresses a marriage certi- 
ficate and so deprives the rightful owner of a valuable property. Her 
husband is apparently drowned within sight of his home, and this com- 
pletely upsets her reason. She Japses into a melancholy brooding state, 
from which she at length recovers at the sight of a gift of happier days, an 
old workbox, in which she has concealed the evidence of her guilt. 
Restored to her senses, she makes restitution, and is rewarded by finding 
that ber busband is: still alive. Miss Pateman, who was enthusiastically 
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received, played the part ot Mary Gillespie with remarkable power and 
feeling. Mr. Lawrence Cautley was earnest and manly as Tom 
Carlsdale; Miss Kittie Claremont was bright and winning as Dolly 
Truefitt ; and Mr. Walter Everard gave an exceptionally humorous and 
clever sketch of the Hon. Charles Baxter. 


It was on the 1oth February, 1873, that Mrs. Bandmann Palmer first 
appeared as Lady Macbeth at the Princess’s Theatre, and since that date 
she has played the part many times in the provinces and abroad. After a 
lengthened tour in America and Australia, playgoers were delighted once 
more to see the “ Milly Palmer” of former days at the Olympic on Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 3. Her performance of Lady Macbeth was one that 
ean be looked back upon with pleasure, for it was more than intelligent and 
painstaking. It showed that the character had been deeply studied. There 
were some original points in it, and, if not great, it was even and well 
sustained. From an actor of Mr. Willard’s position, something fresh and 
powerful was generally expected in his rendering of Macbeth. Disappoint- 
ment was therefore naturally felt when, at the close of the performance, one 
could remember very little in his conception that was imaginative, or in his 
method that was particularly striking. It was interesting, for it was good, 
but cannot be said to have added to the actor’s reputation. Mr. F. H. 
Macklin gave a robust and very picturesque reading of Macduff. Mr. Frank 
Gillmore was an intelligent Malcolm, and the characters of the three witches 
were excellently filled by Messrs. A. Wood, Calhaem, and Mrs. Huntley. 


The Odéon has secured a remarkable success with a Japanese tragedy, 
written by Madame Judith Gautier, a daughter of Thédphile Gautier. 
Writers in several English papers, no doubt misled by the title, “La Mar- 
chande de Sourires,” have spoken of this piece as a comedy, but it is in 
reality a drama of tragic intensity; and the painful story of crime and death 
would be excessively gloomy, were it not relieved by its fanciful treatment 
and poetic language. The scenery, too, is a triumph of art, and the repre 
sentations of Japanese landscapes are delightfnl. ‘La Marchande de 
Sourires” is a courtesan, by name Cceur-de-Rubis, who, having fascinated 
Prince Yamato by her beauty, has prevailed upon him to make her his 
second wife. Omaya, the prince’s first wife, who up till now has held his 
undivided favour and love, shocked and heartbroken at the infidelity of 
her spguse, expires from grief on the day of her rival’s triumph; and the 
first act closes somewhat undramatically on a sorrowful situation. In the 
second act we see the banks of a beautiful stream by moonlight. A more 
perfect stage-picture has seldom been revealed; we seem to breathe the 
atmosphere of sweetness and peace, on which is borne to us the fascinating 
fragrance of the amaranth and lotus flowers. Here we find Simabara, a 
former lover of Coeur-de-Rubis, weeping for his lost mistress. In the depths 
of his distress she comes to him, protesting that, notwithstanding her 
marriage with the prince, she has ever been true to him in thought and 
heart. She has set fire to her husband’s palace, and has brought to her 
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lover all the jewels and treasures that she could gather together. Then. 
comes Yamato, searching for the faithless wife who has destroyed his home 
and robbed him of everything, even his happiness. The prince is inveigled. 
to the side of Simabara ; a struggle takes place, the husband is overcome 
and thrown into the water, and we are led to believe that he is drowned. 
The crime, however, has been observed by the nurse of Ivashita, the prince’s 
young son, who, with her charge, has fled from the burning palace. While 
she is bewailing the fate of her beloved master, the Prince de Meada 
passes by and offers to adopt the orphan son, on condition that 
Tika, the nurse, shall never more see him or hold communication 
with him, but she obtains from him a promise that when the boy 
attains the age of manhood he shall be told the secret of his birth 
and the story of his father’s death. Before young Ivashita comes of 
age he meets a beautiful girl, who proves his love-fate; she is none 
other than Fleur-de-Roseau, the daughter of Simabara and Cceur-de-Rubis. 
Then Prince de Meada recounts his tragical story, and his adopted son, 
without renouncing his love, undertakes a mission of vengeance. In the 
streets of Yeddo he meets two beggars, one of whom turns out to be his 
own father, escaped from a watery grave; the other is Tika, the nurse. 
With them he seeks the house of Cceur-de-Rubis, who, with her daughter, 
is impatiently awaiting the young lover. Confronted with the evidences of 
her past misconduct, she maintains a proud defiance to the end; but, 
unwilling to remain an obstacle to the happiness of her child, she seeks 
death at her own hand. It speaks much for the strength and purity of 
Ivashita’s love for Fleur-de-Roseau that he is still willing to make her his 
wife, and the traditional happy ending is achieved. The Japanese sur- 
roundings of the piece reconcile us to much of its unreality. The interpre- 
tation is excellent. Mdlle. Tessandier as the Marchande de Sourires ; 
Mdlle. Santavi.le as the charming Fleur-de-Roseau ; Madame Laurent as 
the Nurse, play with much delicate feeling, thoroughly catching the spirit 
of the authoress. La Roche makes the most poetic hero, and Paul 
Mounet distinguishes himself as the Prince de Meada. The costumes 
have been prepared with great care, and we are assured by a Japanese 
authority that the local colour throughout is correct in every detail. 


There are not many theatrical pictures in the Salon this year. The two 
most important are the illustrations, by Alexis Mazerolle, of scenes from 
Molitre’s “Tartufe” and “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” on two large 
decorative panels intended for the Chateau de Sarlabot. M. Guillon con- 
tributes a scene from “Romeo and Juliet,” and M. Gaston Bussitre has 
found inspiration in the madness of Ophelia. One of the best pictures has 
for its text the lines from Victor Hugo’s “ Les Orientales ” :— 

** Si je n’etais captive 

J’aimerais ce pays.” 
It is painted by M. Paul Bouchard, and represents a remarkably handsome 
woman gazing on an Oriental scene. Portraits of theatrical celebrities are 
also fewer than usual. M. Amand Laroche sends a good likeness of 
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Malle. Lainé, of the Odéon, and M. Henri Gervex is represented by (in 
addition to his sensational “Tub” tableau) a splendid portrait of Mdlle. 
Jeanne Harding; but this lady must not be mistaken for Mdlle. Jane 
Hading, late of the Gymnase. 


Like many others who have made for themselves names upon the stage, 
Monsieur C. D. Marius, the subject of our photograph, was originally 
intended for the commercial world, and began life in a silk and velvet 
warehouse in Paris, but gratified his leanings for the drama by appearing 
first in the evening as a super at the Folies Dramatiques ; from that he rose 
to be a chorister, was then entrusted with small parts, and became a 
regular member of the company in 1868, at the age of 18, having been 
born in 1850, Mr. Mansell, visiting Paris in 1869, and thinking highly of 
M, Marius’ capabilities, engaged him to play Landry in “ Chilperic,” and 
subsequently Siebel in “ Little Faust.” The Franco-German war breaking: 
out, M. Marius returned to France, and was drafted into the 7th Battalion 
of Chasseurs-4-Pied ; was present in three engagements, the more notable 
one on the 2nd December, 1870, at Champigny ; was sent to Marseilles, 
and subsequently to Corsica, with his regiment, to quell the Commune. He 
returned to London in 1871, and reappeared at the Philharmonic in 
“*Genevitve de Brabant,” and next at the Strand in “Nemesis.” Since 
then M. Marius has played in every theatre in London on some occasion 
or other, having “ created ” thirty-eight parts in seventeen years. He is now 
under engagement with Mrs. Bernard-Beere at the Opéra Comique, where 
his success as Count Paul Dromiroff in “ As in a Looking-glass,” and the 
Chevalier de Valence in “ Ariane,” are too well known to require further 
comment. 


——————— 


The Busy Bees gave one of their excellent performances at the St. 
George’s Hall on April 26. “Moths” was the piece chosen, and I must 
particularly single out Mrs, Lennox Browne for her finished rendering of 
Lady Dolly Vanderdecken; the tender innocence of Miss Houliston’s Vere 
Herbert, and the admirable spirit and high intelligence of Miss Margaret 
Brandon’s Fuschia Leach. This accomplished and beautiful young lady 
is an artist without design and an actress without effort. Mr. Gordon 
Taylor gave a powerful rendering of Prince Zouroff. Mr. Henry Bounalt 
was an agreeable but not romantic Corrtze, Mr. Herbert Walther effective. 
as the Duke of Mull, and Mr, Frank Bacon earnest and good as Lord Jura. 


The “ Ironmaster” was revived with unqualified success at the St. James’s, 
on April 28.. Of the excellence of Mrs. Kendal as Claire de Beaupré, and 
of Mr. Kendal as Philippe Derblay, there is no occasion to speak further 
than that the latter has even gained in power, Of the changes in the cast 
I may say that Mr. Lewis Waller gave a new and thoroughly acceptable 
reading of the character of the Duc de Bligny, and that Mr, Mackintosh. 
was not all that might be desired as Moulinet. 
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‘ The Irving Amateur Dramatic Club lately gave three performances of 
“Twelfth Night,” in aid of charities, at the St. George’s Hall, with most 
satisfactory results. The Viola of Miss Emilie Bennett was deserving of 
considerable praise : with experience this young lady will become an acqui- 
sition to the stage. Mrs. Arthur Ayers showed a fund of humour as Maria, 
certainly winning the honours of the evening. The Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
of Mr. H. Marsh was commendable, as was also the Orsino of Mr. F. 
Halden. Mr. H. D. Shephard did not quite hit the mark as Malvolio. 
The Sebastian of Miss May Bell showed much promise. 


A pretty little trifle by Mrs. William Greet, called “ Elsie’s Rival,” was 
produced at the Strand on May 9. It shows how Elsie becomes jealous 

of her lover, Jack Chester, on overhearing him lauding to the skies the 
’ perfection of a certain “Fan” and exhibiting her photograph to Elsie’s 
brother Charlie. Fan proves to be a little favourite terrier. The piece 
was brightly played by Miss Eva Wilson, Mr. Matthew Brodie (Chester), 
and Mr. B. Webster (Charlie), and would be acceptable to amateurs. 





A capital smoking concert was given, under the presidency of Mr. Henry 
Bracy, at the Tivoli Restaurant, on May 3, in aid of the funds of the 
Charing Cross Hospital. The large dining-room was crowded, the com- 
mittee having obtained the assistance of some of the best known actors, 
and I only regret that want of space precludes my giving the long list of 
names that readily volunteered their services in such a good cause. : 


A complimentary benefit was given to Mrs. Leigh Murray, for many 
years a faithful and valued servant of the public, by the kind permission 
of the lessee, at the Haymarket Theatre, on May 9. The Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield had arranged an excellent programme, which included “Trying 
a Magistrate,” by Mr. J. L. Toole; “We're all nodding,” sung by Madame 
Antoinette Sterling; the second act of “Forget-me-not,” with Mrs. Leigh 
Murray in her original character of Mrs. Foley ; an inimitable recital of 
“Gemini et Virgo,” by Mr. Henry Irving ; a very feeling address, written 
by Mr. Ashby Sterry, and delivered by the beneficiaire’s life-long old 
friend, Mrs. Keeley; “Uncle’s Will,” and “The First Night,” in which 
Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree was intensely laughable as Achille Talma Dufard, 
and Miss Kate Rorke charming as the débutante, Emilie Antoinette Rose. 
Mr. Edward Righton scored as the author Hyacinth Parnassus. Would 
that the house had been better attended, though some £250 was realised. 





The distinguishing feature of the performance in aid of the funds of the 
parish of Holy Cross, in St. Pancras, which was given at the Criterion 
Theatre on Friday, May r1,-under Royal patronage, was the appearance 
of Mr. Charles Wyndham in “The Bachelor of Arts” as Harry Jasper, 
one of the late Charles Mathews’s most famous parts. Mr. Wyndham 
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happily blended the light with the more-serious attributes of the character, 
and Miss Mary Moore played the éngénue ré/e of Emma Thornton very 
delightfully. 


Among the many attractive features at the Anglo-Danish Exhibition are 
the “Tableaux Vivants,” arranged by Mr. H. Savile Clarke, in illustration 
of Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Stories. Nothing can be more 
tasteful and chaste than the pictures presented of ‘‘The Little Match 
Girl,” “Tommelise,” and “The Emperor's New Clothes,” whilst “‘ The 
Swineherd” and “The Marsh King’s Daughter” are reproduced with 
genuine dramatic effect. The dresses reflect the greatest credit on M. 
Alias, who has carried out the designs of Mr. Chasemore, and Mr. E. G. 
Banks has painted some beautiful scenery as a fitting framework. 


Miss Annie Rose (Mrs. Horace Nevill) appeared for the first time as 
Pauline Deschapelles in “The Lady of Lyons,” at the Olympic, on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 15, and though displaying intelligence and some 
good by-play, showed a want of experience and power. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson as Claude Melnotte was at his best in the second and third 
acts. Mr. Fernandez was a bluff Colonel Damas, and Mr. Frank Rodney 
a good Beauseant. On the same afternoon “The Portrait,” by W. 
Sapte, jun., was played for the first time. It is an agreeably written 
comedietta, wherein much sorrow is at first brought about by a mistake— 
a married lady imagining from the “portrait” which she sees that her 
husband is paying his addresses to her young unmarried friend. ‘The 
acting scarcely did justice to the piece. 


Wednesday, May 16, saw the first appearance in London of Miss Julia 
Neilson as Galatea in Mr. Gilbert’s comedy. Since playing Cynisca at 
the Lyceum this young lady has made a great advance in the profession 
she has chosen. There were feeling and innocence in her latest per- 
formance, and her gestures were more graceful. Her beauty eminently fits 
her for the character, and with experience Miss Neilson will, in all pro- 
bability, become a favourite actress. The Cynisca of Miss Rose Leclercq 
was:a grand performance, thoroughly realising the vengeful, passion-torn 
woman, who suffers so terribly for the punishment she has called down 
upon her husband. Mr. Lewis Waller’s Pygmalion was scholarly, but not 
very sympathetic. Miss Lilly Hanbury, who I believe made her first 
appearance on any stage, played Myrine with a grace and charm that 
gained her a large share of well-deserved applause. 





At the Comtesse de Bremont’s matinée at the Globe Theatre on 
Thursday, May 17, were given the Forest scenes from “As you like it.” 
The Comtesse de Bremont’s Rosalind was sprightly and intelligent, and, 
allowing for the lady’s nervousness and want of repose, not without 
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merit. Mr. Bassett’ Roe was a‘ good Jaques, giving the various famous 
speeches put into his mouth with due emphasis, yet with discretion. 
Mr. Lewis Waller played well as Orlando, and Mr. A. Wood was an 
admirable Touchstone, humorous without extravagance, and never for- 
getting that Touchstone is not only a jester but a courtier and a gentle- 
man. Mr. Fred Wood, as Amiens, sang his songs very well, but to the 
audience off the stage instead of to that on it. The other characters 
‘were all well filled. ‘A Daughter’s Sacrifice,” by Neville Doon, cannot 
be praised on the score of originality, and is far too wordy. It is the 
old story of a father (Sir Robert Osborne) having wounded a man, and 
his daughter (Myra) consenting to give up the man she loves and 
marry the one who trades upon the hold he has over her parent. The 
little piece was well acted. Mr. Matthew Brodie was tender and pathetic 
as Evelyn. Mr. Bassett Roe conceived the part of the Count well, but his 
accent was German, not French. Mr. Abingdon was efficient, though 
somewhat stagy, as Osborne, and Miss Dorothy Dene was excellent in the 
lighter phases of Myra’s character, though less satisfactory in the pathetic 
passages. In the course of the matinée Miss Julia Neilson sang, with very 
great taste and feeling, a new and rather pretty song, written by the 
Comtesse de Bremont, entitled “‘ Have you forgotten?” 


“Ellaline,” Mr. A. C. Calmour’s “ poetical fancy,” in which Miss Ellen 
Terry gained such encomiums at its first performance, and “ Robert 
Macaire,” with Mr. Henry Irving in his marvellous assumption of the 
‘escaped gaol-bird, were revived at the Lyceum Theatre on Wednesday, 
May 23, too late for notice in this number of THE THEATRE on account 
of the illustrations. Suffice it to say that both pieces, and actress and 
actor, were received enthusiastically. 


“Dramatic Notes” (Strand Publishing Company), just issued, will be 
found a most useful book of reference to all interested in the history of 
the stage. The work is well edited and the illustrations good. 


Mr. T. G. Warren’s “Bonny Boy,” though very amusing, from the 
ludicrous mistakes that occur through a bibulous pianoforte tuner being 
mistaken for the hope of the house so long absent from home, the 
“bonny boy” of the play, did not prove sufficiently attractive to draw 
houses to the pretty little Novelty Theatre, which again closed its doors 
after but a very brief season. Every one felt sorrow for the management, 
which had spared no efforts to please. In their last production, Mr. Giddens, 
as George Mildacre, the tuner, avoiding the extremes of farcical acting, was 
most amusing and natural. Mr. W. F. Hawtrey, as Benjamin Boulter, was 
original and quaint as the father so disappointed in the appearance and 
manners of his expected son, and Miss Gertrude Kingstun was successful in 
her delineation of a Yankee lady. 
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New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, from April 15 
to May 23, 1888 :— 
(Revivals are marked thus*) 
April 16. “ Phédre,” Racine’s tragedy, translated and arranged in five acts 
by Dr. A. W. Momerie. Matinée. Princess’s. 
3» 18.*“ The Monk’s Room,” romantic play in a prologue and three 
acts, by John Lart. Matinée. Olympic. 
» 18 “The Bookworm,” drama in one act, by Alec Nelson. 
Athenzum, Tottenham Court Road. 
» '18 “In the Train,” one-act comedietta, from the French “En 


Wagon,” adapted by E. Radford. Athenzeum, Tottenham 
Court Road. 


» 19.*“ Bonny Boy,” three-act farce, by T. G. Warren. Novelty. 

» 20.* Ton,” Talfourd’s tragedy. Matinée. Princess’s. 

» 24. “His Last Stake,” original drama in one act, by J. Provand 
Webster. Princess's. 

> 26.*“A Crooked Mile,” comedy-drama in three acts, by Miss C. 
Lemore. Matinée. Vaudeville. 

» 27." “The Silver King.” Globe. 

» 28.* “The Ironmaster,” play in four acts, English version by A. W. 
Pinero of Georges Ohnet’s drama, “ Le Maitre de Forges.” 
St James’s. 

» 30.* “ Church and Stage,” new five-act drama, by'G. Walter Reynolds. 
Matinée. Avenue. 

»» 30. “ From the Vanished Past,” four-act society drama, by Florence 
Holton. Public Hall, Upton Park. 

May 1. “The Treasure,” new farcical playin three acts, by R. C. Carton 

and Cecil Raleigh. Matinée. Strand. 

» 3 “The Railroad of Love,” comedy in four acts, adapted from the 
German by Augustin Daly. Gaiety. 

» 3." “Macbeth.” Matinée. Olympic. 

» 7 “The Lady.or the Tiger,” entirely original libretto by Sidney 


Rosenfeld (for copyright purposes). Matinée. Elephant and 
Castle. 


» 8. “The Silent Shore,” drama in a prologue and four acts, by J. 
Bloundelle Burton. Matinée. Olympic. 

+ 8. “Bootles’ Baby,” play in four acts, by Hugh Moss, founded on 
the story of the same name by “ John Strange Winter.” Globe. 


» 9 “ Elsie’s Rival,” original comedietta in one act, by Mrs. William 
Greet. Matinée. Strand. 


»  9-* “The First Night.” Matinée. Haymarket. 
» 14. “The Real Little Lord Fauntleroy,” play, by Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett. Matinée. Terry’s. 
» 15. “The Deputy,” farcical comedy in three acts, by J. M. Camp- 
bell. Matinée. Criterion. _ 
» 15 “The Viper on the Hearth,” one-act drama, by J. M. Campbell. 
Matinée. Criterion. 


9» 15 “The Portrait,” one-act comedietta, by W. Sapte, jun. Ma- 
tinge. Olympic. 
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“Mr. Barnes of New York,” drama in a prologue and three acts, 
dramatised by Rutland Barrington from A. Gunter’s novel of 
the same name (produced under the title of “To the Death,” 
at same theatre, afternoon of March 23, 1826). Olympic, 

~ 17.“ Ben-my-Chree,” romantic drama in five acts, by Hall Caine 

and Wilson Barrett. Princess’s. 

17. “A Daughter's Sacrifice,” one-act play, by Neville Doone. 
Matinée. Globe. : 

23. “The Love Story,” play in four acts, by Pierre Leclercq. 
Matinée. Strand. ‘ 

23. ‘Two Wives,” farcical comedy, by T. G. Warren. Strand. 

23.* “The Amber Heart,” poetical fancy, by A. C. Calmour. 
Lyceum. 

23.* “Robert Macaire,” farcical play. Lyceum. 


In the Provinces, from April 11 to May 10, 1888 :— 
April 27. “Two Johnnies,” adaptation in three acts of MM. Valabréque 
and. Ordonneau’s “ Durant et Durant,” by Fred. Horner and 
Frank Wyatt. Opera House, Northampton. 
» 30. “From the Vanished Past,” new four-act society drama, by 
Florence Holton. Public Hall, Upton Park. 
» 3°. “Kleptomania,” society farcical drama in three acts, by Mark 
Melford. Portland Hall, Southsea. 
May 3- “Simon Moneypenny,” drama in four acts, by James Gower. 
Town Hall, Linlithgow. 
» 4 “Limited Liability,” farcical comedy in three acts, by Angelo . 
Thomas Naden. Theatre Royal, Stratford. 
» §:..“In for a Penny,” farcical comedy in three acts.. Matinée. 
Prince of Wales’s, Southampton. 
. “Rest at Last,” comedy in three acts, by Edgar T. Carpenter. 


Shawbury Hall, Dulwich. p. y) , 
PARIS. Plporr 
(From April 26 to May 15, 1888.) 
“Les Manies de M. Lédredom,” comedy in three acts, by Louis , 
Figuier. Dejazet. g 
“On le dit,” farcical comedy in three acts, by MM. Emile de a 
Najac and Charles Raymond. Palais Royal. 
“Une Gaffe,” farcical comedy in three acts, by Fabrice Carré. gy 4 
Renaissance. 
“Ma Femme est Docteur,” /ever de rideau in one act, by Fabrice 
Carré. Renaissance. 
7. “Le Roi d’Ys,” lyric drama in three acts and five tableaux, by p 
E. Blau, music by Edouard Lalo. Opéra Comique. 
14. “Le Flibustier,” comedy in three acts, by Jean Richepin. 
Frangais. 
14.* “Le Baiser,” one-act comedy in verse, by Théodore de Banville. * 
Frangais. 
15.* “La Princesse de Trébizonde,” opéra-bouffe, by Offenbach. & wa 
Variétés. 




















